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| COTTRELL & BABCOCK’S JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES 








“PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR” 


FURNISHING WAREHOUSE, 


FOR THE SALE OF 


| COUNTRY, DRUM-CYLINDER, JOB, & HAND PRESSES, | 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, & H. D. WADE’S | 


‘Black & Colored Inks. 


CHAS. E. JOHNSON’S 


Book, Joh & News Inks, 


Ge Ten per cent. Discount, for Cash,on Inks. a3 


DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO.’S 


BRONZES, FLORENCE LEAF, BROCADE, 
LINING BRONZE, 
At Very Low Prices. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND, 


NEW WOOD TYPE, 


| Cabinets, Cases, Stands, 
Brass and Wood Galleys, 
| Leads and Metal Furniture, 
| Brass Rule, Lead Cutters, 
Furniture, Quoins, Sticks, 

Lye Brushes, Mallets, &c 


R. 8S. MENAMIN, 


AGENT FOR 


C. POTTER, Jr., & CO.’8 JOB AND “COUNTRY” PRESSES. 
R. HOE & CO.’S PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


| DEGENER & WEILER’S “LIBERTY” JOB PRESSES. 
GEO. P. GORDON’S JOB PRESSES. 

A. & B. NEWBURY’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 

G. H. SANBORN & CO."S BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
W. O. HICKOK’S STANDING PRESSES AND MACHINERY. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


Power and Hand Presses, Type, etc., 
BOUGHT, SOLD, AND EXCHANGED. 
G2” Parties desiring to sell or purchase SECOND-HAND PRINT- 
ING MATERIAL will find it to their advantage to address 
R.S. MENAMIN, 


No. 517 and 519 Minor Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FIAT LUX! 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT LAMP HOLDER 


FOR 


CounrTRY PRINTING OFFICES. 


A 44444000 
LAO 00' 


*e EK KKK 


The above cut represents a useful little article, invented by a West- 
ern printer, G. Veeder, Esq., of the Rock County Recorder, Janesville, 
Wis., and manufactured by the undersigned. Mr. Veeder has been 
using it for some time in his office, and finds it invaluable. 

The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the upper 
case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted in this arm in such a 
manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over the lower case or either 


side of the upper case. 
Fig. 2. 
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Price of Lamp Holder (Fig. 2.) without Lamp, $1.00, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 
R. S. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


SECOND-HAND TYPE FOR SALE. 


185 Ibs. LONG PRIMER, with italic; nearly new. 
225 ‘** BREVIER, . 
381, ‘* MINION, suitable for a newspaper. 

STEREOTYPE LETTER, NEARLY NEW, 
109 Ibs. GREAT PRIMER, No. 3, with italic (Johnson’s). 
285 “ PICA. No. 10, ” = 
110 “ PICA Old Style, No. 2, ni " 

R. S. MENAMIN, 

517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 








Job Type. 
NOR SALE CHEAP—A LARGE QUANTITY OF JOB TYPE, IN 
good condition. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES, &c., FOR SALE. 
One two-rojler Adams Press, 26x40, as good as new. 
One four-roller Adams Press, 28°4 x43, in splendid order; price, $3,300. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 26x42, with iron inking apparatus. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 24x37, in good order. 
One Washington Hand Press, platen 23x35. 
One Quarto-medium Liberty Press, 10x15 inside chase, in good order. 
One Rust Washington Hand Press, platen 22x32; cheap. 


One Quarto-medium Gordon Press, 9x1244 inside chase ; in good working order. 
One Eighth-medium Gordon, toggle-joint pattern, 8x12 inside chase. 


One Quarto-medium Ruggles Press, 91¢x14 inside chase. 

One Ruggles Card and Billhead Press, 74¢x11 inside chase ; in good order. 

One Ruggles Card Press, 34¢x5 inches inside chase. 

One 32-inch Riehl Paper Cutter, in perfect order. 

One 30-inch Paper Cutter, fitted for steam; made by Bishop & Co. An excellent machine. 
One Ruggles Paper Cutter, iron frame, in good order. 

One Newbury Paper Cutter, iron frame. 

Standing Presses, different makes and sizes. 

Imposing Stones, with frame and drawers, complete. 

One large anti-friction Fly Wheel, for hand power. 


A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR A SMALL JOB PRINTING OFFICE FOR SALE. TO BE SEEN AT THIS OFFICE. 


*soce-r 


BOOEXBIND=ERS’ SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 


One Mallory Paper-cutter, fitted for steam or hand; cuts 27 inches. Cheap. 
One Railroad Ticket Numbering Machine, in perfect order, $400. 

One Ruling Machine, made by Hickok. Cheap. 

Standing Presses, from $50 upward. 

130 pounds Press Boards, 18x221¢ inches. 
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FAND PRESSES 


TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR CYLINDER PRESSES, AND ALL KINDS OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 





No Printing Office, no Editorial Room, and no Library can be complete without it. 
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AMERICAN 


ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 


EDITED BY 
JI. LUTHER RINGWALT, 


Comprising (with plates) 550 Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than 


Sixteen Hundred Definitions, Descriptions and Articles 


RELATING TO THE 


HISTORY, IMPLEMENTS, PROCESSES, PRODUCTS AND AUXILIARY ARTS OF PRINTING 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED BY MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED 


Chremo-Lithegraphs, Lithographs, Weed Engravings, Emitatiens 
ef Water-Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, ete. 
THE VARIED INFORMATION CONTAINED IN THIS VOLUME GIVES IT GREAT VALUE AND UTILITY AS 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE IN PRINTING OFFICES; AN ASSISTANT TO APPRENTICES, JOURNEYMEN, AND 
AMATEUR PRINTERS; A WORK OF DEEP INTEREST TO AUTHORS, NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKBINDERS, PAPER MAKERS, AND ALL WHO 
ARE ENGAGED IN ANY OF THE AUXILIARY ARTS; 


AND RENDERS IT 
& VERY USEFUL ANDO ATTRACTIVE ADDITION TO LIBRARIES. 


‘The Illustrations represent every class of objects connected with the art that is capable of pictorial representation. 


The letter-press treats of every practical and literary subject that relates directly or indirectly to printing. 


FOR SALE BY ALL TYPB-FOUNDERS. 
PRICE, $10.00, 
MENAMIN & BRINGWALT, 


PUBLISHERS, 
517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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R. S. MBNAMIN, Editor. 
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“FREE AND UNSHACKLED.” 


JANUARY, 1872, 











TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 
The Printers’ Crrcuar will be issued Monthly, at $1.00 per annum, 
invariably in advance, or ten cents per number. 
Per Page, one insertion 
*“ Half Page, one insertion 
*“* Quarter Page, one insertion 
* .Line, one insertion 
R. 8. MENAMIN, 
517 and 5419 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Readers conversant with what is styled the standard 
works upon printing, by following the established authori- 
ties of Dibdin, Johnson, and Savage, become unconsciously 
impressed with the belief that stay-at-home Americans 
must accept, at second-hand, all knowledge of the early 
progress of typography, and that all the specimens of the 
early artists are included in the great European libraries. 
These famous treasure-houses, it is true, have enjoyed the 
advantages arising from their own great age and ample 
opportunities; but in modern communities, where the 
growth of material and educational wealth has been more 
rapid and more widely diffused, a love and reverence for 
ancient art has kept pace with the ability to purchase it, 
and the rare and valued specimens of typography which 
are displayed by the chances of time upon the book-stalls 
of Paris and London, are as apt to find a purchaser in 
California or Australia as in a 


Blandford’s marquis, whose bright glow 
Spent thousands on Boccaccio ; 


and the disaster of fire probably destroyed some relics in 
Chicago as famous as any lost by the fortunes of war in 
Strasburg. 

In early days, the scholarly taste of James Logan and 
the philanthropic devotion of Bei jamin Franklin secured 
to Philadelphia many rare books and manuscripts; and the 
custodians of these treasures have added to the number 
until a minute examination of the contents of a certain 
glass case in the Philadelphia Library would supply in 
itself the foundation of liberal typographic education. 


| These rarities have neither been selected nor arranged 
| upon any plan or method, and it can only be within the 
| province of this article to point out their value, with a rude 
| effort at such historic sequence as will direct the seeker in 
an examination. 

Although not itself of very ancient date, the Book of 
Esther, written upon a roll of parchment such as is used 
in the Jewish synagogues, presents a specimen of one of 
the earliest forms of book in the roll, or voluwmen, from 
which is derived the English word volume. A Chinese 
and Japanese dictionary is valuable as showing the earliest 
method of printing upon paper, being the product of the 
land where mechanical ingenuity begins everything and 
intellectual torpidity finishes nothing, and where the 
printed page is now perfected by the same means used one 
thousand years ago. The volume is shapely and neat in 
its execution; the very thin paper being printed only upon 
one side, and so folded on the fore-edge that the blanks 
face each other, and the double leaf is readily turned and 
read as if it were a single page printed on both sides. The 
pages are divided into squares by horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines cleanly printed and mechanically correct. As 
another antique form may be cited a manuscript medical 
treatise upon small-pox, from Siam, which is so folded as to 
open up like an accordeon, and be thus read continuously. 

A book of charms from Burmah resembles a small pocket- 
book, the characters looking very scrawly and queer to the 
uninitiated examiner. The illustrations are outlined in red 
and black ink ; and in one picture a most comical cat, such 
as a small child ambitiously draws upon his slate, has a 
magical figure like a square of tit-tat-toe inscribed upon its 
body. 

More directly connected with printing, in the form in 
which America received the art through the intermediation 
of Europe, are the manuscripts of the Middle Ages, which 
must be considered as the models from which Gutenberg 
drew his inspiration. Among these, a copy of the 
Bible, on vellum, of the thirteenth century, although but 
slightly illuminated, is valuable as a specimen of the origi- 
nal style of illustration which arose in Ireland, and spread 
thence to England and the Continent. In this manner of 
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decoration, the elaborate and formal method of Byzantium, | 
with its diluted classicism, was abandoned for natural 
forms, especially leaves and flowers drawn freely and truth- | 
fully from the graceful reality. The initial capitals in this 
manuscript display this peculiarity in the colored ground, | 
adorned with flowers and scroll-work. The writing is | 
small but distinct in black ink ; the capitals at the beginning 
of sentences being either in red or blue ink, and the flour- 
ishes of the initial capitals being extended with considerable 
grace and fancy into a border for the page. 

A Breviary of the fourteenth century is illuminated with 
gold, and the pauses in chanting are marked by short bands | 
or ornamental spaces in red and blue. The contractions or 
abbreviations are very numerous but simple, and readily | 
understood ; as, for instance, spiis for spiritus—a waved line 
above the two vowels indicating the omission. A Psalter 
of the same period exactly corresponds in size as well as 
use to a modern prayer-book, and may be regarded as a 
fair example of the illumination upon vellum. Huge initial 
capitals, gorgeous in gold and colors, stand in splendid 
relief upon dark-blue grounds often occupying half of the 
page. The writing is regular and legible in black ink. 

Several manuscripts of the fifteenth century deserve 
especial consideration as being the very works which the 
early printers endeavored to render in fac-simile. They 
are written in the legible Secretary-Gothic character which 
prevailed among the scribes of that period, when the litera- 
ture of modern civilization was arising north of the Alps 
with a vigor which necessitated the mechanical intervention 
and additional facility of the printing press. 

A copy of the Psalms of this century is written upon 
vellum, making a handsome square volume. Good mar- 
gins offer fine display for the penmanship and illustrations, 
the latter being very vivid and distinct in bright colors 
upon a solid ground of deep blue. Marginal figures in 
white, upon small squares of black, are very effective 
adjuncts to the text. Marginal notes, neatly arranged in 
compact squares and written in red ink, are also well dis- 
tinguished from the body of the text, which is in black ink. 
The initial capitals, or those marking a paragraph or sec- 
tion, are, as usual, highly illuminated. The abbreviations 
are numerous, and are always designated by a mark resem- 
bling that accompanying the Spanish y. 

A small prayer-book of the fifteenth century merits special 
examination as a specimen of the gorgeous style of the 
period, and also as an instance of that minute method of 
color-decoration which, taking its name from méiniwm, or 
red, was the origin of the modern word miniature. The 
margin of the pages is adorned with vines and birds in 
high colors on a ground of solid gold, the centre piece, 
illustration or initial, in brilliant colors, occupying a large 
portion of the page. 

Especially important as a study in the history of typog- 
raphy is the “Liber de Vita Christiana,’ of Augustine, 
with the device of Fust and Schoeffer upon the last page. 
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The volume, being without date, name, or title-page, fixes 
the presumed date, with great probability, previous to 1459, 
after which year this great first printing firm seem to have 
habitually dated all their works. The type is but little 
larger than that used at present in book matter, and is 
a distinct and legible Secretary-Gothic character. The 
printed portion of the page is about three by five inches, on 
The ink is 
good but not remarkably lustrous, and the capitals, although 
well distinguished by their additional size, are further 
markea by a red line drawn beneath them, probably with 
apen. A similar red line is also traced beneath all impor- 
tant portions, as if to supply the place of the modern italic. 
The colophon, or closing dedication, is continuous with the 
text, from which it is distinguished only by being under- 
scored with red. Like the body of the work, it is in Latin, 
and may be translated thus: ‘‘ Here ends the book of the 
blessed Augustine, concerning Christian life. By so doing 
any one will obtain eternity.’”’ The familiar device of the 
two shields hanging from a bough stands immediately be- 
neath, printed in red. The text is completely legible, the 
only difficulty arising from the abbreviations, which are 
marked with a stroke, and are conformed to certain rules 
which are readily learned. 

A Biblia Sacra, published in Rome by Sweynheim and 
Pannarts, may be accepted as a proof that the skill of 
Schoeffer had descended to his pupil and apprentice, and 
that Sweynheim, with kindred enthusiasm and genius, 
when compelled by war to seek a refuge in a foreign land, 
won the favor of the Pope by rendering into type the fine 
rounded manuscript of the Italians, which, slightly modified 
from time to time, has now become our Roman letter. 
The volume is so handsome in its material and finish as to 


| confirm the story that the printers, in their love for their 


art, made their publications too expensive “to pay,” and, 
in common parlance, the firm broke up, after issuing nearly 
thirty handsome works in seven years. 

The Library claims the glory of possessing a ‘“‘ unique” 
in its vellum copy of Pliny, published by Jenson in 1476. 
The volume is a large folio with wide margins, and the 
fame of the renowned typographer is fully sustained by 
the excellent Roman letter, fine press-work and lustrous 
ink. 

Venice; the mercantile metropolis of the world, wel- 
comed the early printers, and the hearty support furnished 
by that wealthy community is evinced by the splendor of 
the publications. Besides Jenson’s Pliny, already men- 
tioned, a publication of Scotus, in 1477, is also remarkably 
handsome. The iarge page, in double column, is adorned 
with a handsome central ornament or dividing rule, which 
is a fine design in colors blossoming out in the top and 
bottom margins into a rich adornment. The gorgeous 
initial capitals, in rich contrasting shades of red and green, 
or red and blue, stand upon backgrounds of gold, and the 
smaller capitals in either red or blue. The paragraphs are 
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further distinguished by the first words being printed in a 
letter twice the size of the body of the text. 

To complete the story of the glorious introduction of 
printing into Venice must be cited the Livy of Aldus Manu- 
tius, as a specimen of the fine editions of the classics, upon 
which he lavished mind and wealth with an enthusiasm 
which has classed him among the kings of typography. 
The title-page is handsome, spacious, and artistically ar- 
ranged, with especial prominence given to his famous 
device of the anchor and dolphin. The preface and minor 
parts of the volume are distinguished by being printed 
entirely in the italic character, of which he was the famed 
inventor. 

One of the celebrated Books of Hours, published by 
Verard early in the sixteenth century, shows how closely 
the old manuscripts were copied in typography, especially 
in the handsome devotional works for which Paris was so 
famous, The character is Secretary-Gothic, clear and legi- 
ble, the capitals being in black letter. The whole style of 
illustration is directly taken from the illuminators, and is 
admirably effective. A Verard, dated 1487, in the French 
language, is of interest either as exhibiting less skilled work- 
manship, or probably a cheaper form of publication. The 
“Loup Ravissant,” by the same great printer, of the year 
1503, is also probably a specimen of the cheaper books ; the 
pictures being in-rude outline, without color, but vigorously 
drawn after the manner familiar to us in Reynard the Fox. 

The honor of Caxton, father of the British press, is sup- 
ported by a copy of his finest work, the Golden Legende, of 
1488. The page is of large quarto size, in double column, 
with broad margin and spaces. There is no punctuation 
except the slanting line, which appears to have been the 
progenitor of the modern comma; but the sentences are 
commenced with capitals, while the paragraphs are boldly 
distinguished by large spaces, and marked with black letter 
capitals, occupying a blank of the square of six lines of the 
body of the text. A small copy of the initial is repeated in 
red within the larger one. The paper, though coarse, is 
good, and the rude wood-cuts bold in execution. 

Greatly inferior in every respect to the Golden Legende 
is a copy of the Polycronicon of Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 
bearing Caxton’s device. A volume by Pynson, without 
date, and therefore probably previous to 1493, is in good, 
clear, small letter, with the capitals five times the height of 
the lower case. A copy of Stratham’s Abridgment, printed 
by Pynson in 1503, is a fine, large volume; but the rude- 
ness of the early British typography is better illustrated 
by the Story of Troy, published by Copeland, from his 
famous Rose Garden. On the title-page, Troy appears as a 
ricketty tower comically perched on an impossible moun- 
tain, while in the air outside, and evidently without any 
ground for his great quarrel, a Grecian king sits on a chair, 





while tents loom behind upon no more stable foundation. 
More intimately connected with American history is the 
famous Indian Bible‘ published by John Eliot in 1663. | 


The whole appearance of the book corroborates the story 
of the sad trials that poor Samuel Green, the printer, en- 
dured at the hands of his unworthy assistant, Marmaduke 
Johnson. Perhaps a ruder title-page was never printed 
than this, with its clumsy ornamental bordering of shape- 
less acorns; and the New England printers may well be 
satisfied to be able to shift the responsibility of the type | 
and workmanship back upon the mother country. 

Bradford’s Almanack, 1687, is important as the work of 
the first printer of the Middle States, and is a very credit- 
able piece of typography, with its curiously enigmatical 
place of publication, “near Philadelphia.” Pursuing the 
history of typography in Pennsylvania, next may be ranked 
Aitken’s Bible of 1782, the first edition of the English 
Scriptures published in America. It is of ordinary duo- 
decimo size, in double column, and fairly executed in 
tolerably good type. The opening era of journalism is 
illustrated by a complete copy of the Pennsylvania Gazette, | 
from 1735 to 1737. The neat sheet, well printed in three 
columns, testifies to the practical skill and business tact 
of the proprietor and editor, whose address is thus printed | 
at the close of the last page: “Philadelphia. Printed by 
B. Franklin, Post Master, at the New Printing Office near 
the Market.” 

Leaving this specified glass case, the student of typog- 
raphy will be well rewarded by examining other treasures 
contained within the Library, and some of the missing 
links of the chain can be supplied elsewhere upon its 
shelves. Publications by the famous houses of Stephens 
and Elzevir merit special notice. The much-vaunted edi- | 
tions of Baskerville will disappoint the reader accustomed 
to the excessive praise lavished upon him by the rapturous 
bibliomaniacs ; while the handsome volumes of the Del- 
phini classics of Didot will be found to be all that fancy 
has painted them. The Bijbliographical Decameron de- | 
serves minute examination as a monument of the British 
book frenzy which brought the Shakspeare Press into such 
renown, and the volumes crave special study as being 
prepared as the most fitting reward which the aristocratic 
and wealthy book fanciers of England could pay to Dibdin, 
their great trumpeter. 


-_-o- 


Tue Friend of India says that a very curious adaptation 
of the Burman language to telegraphic purposes has been | 
made by the Minister of the Interior of the King of Burmah. 
He has thrown out all the letters not commonly used, which 
number twenty-five, and finds the remainder adequate for 
all practical purposes. 


-2oroer 


Tue “ Little Press” is the name given in Paris to the 
small journals published at a sou, which do not meddle with 
politics, and which devote themselves chiefly to tales, 
anecdotes, biographies, histories, and humorous essays. 
They are published daily, and have an enormous sale, | 
measured by the 100,000. 
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NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 


BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 


The Eighth Annual Session of the National Typographi- 
cal Union was held at the Boston Council Chamber, com- 
mencing May 2d, 1859. The President, Robert C. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, addressed the members; he predicted the 
time was not far distant when every printer within the 
United States would ‘be gathered within the large and 
happy family—‘ The National Union.” 

The Committee on Credentials. reported twenty-nine 
delegates present, representing eighteen Unions. 

The election for officers resulted in the re-election of 
Robert C. Smith, of Philadelphia, for President ; First Vice- 
President, Milo Barrett; Second Vice-President, G. W. 
Colby; Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas J. 
Walsh; Corresponding Secretary, George M. Brisbin. 

An appeal was made on behalf of the Nashville Union, 
which had refused to receive the traveling card of R. 8. 
Patterson—the Constitution of that Union limiting the time 
to which a card entitles its owner to membership to six 
months after date. The committee to whom this was 
referred recommended that the Nashville Union so change 
their Constitution,as to conform to the General Laws of 
the National body. This decision has led to many abuses; 
and at the Convention of the International Typographical 
Union held in Baltimore, June, 1871, the necessity for 
limiting the time for receiving withdrawal cards was 
acknowledged ; and hereafter those printers neglecting to 
deposit their withdrawal cards within six months after 
date will not be recognized as members of a Subordinate 
Union. 

Resolutions endorsing five years’ apprenticeship were 
adopted. 

The necessity of having printed the proceedings of the 
first sessions of the National Union caused an animated 
debate, which was finally settled by the Secretary donating 
to the body a printed copy of all the proceedings from the 
first to the eighth session. 

The Printer, a publication issued monthly in New York, 
was endorsed as “the organ of the craft.” 

With the trust that a more intimate association of pro- 
prietors and journeymen would tend to a better appreciation 
of each other’s merits, ideas, and opinions, and would tend 
to promote harmony between them, a resolution was 
adopted, recommending the admission of such employers 





as were practical printers and desirous of becoming mem- 
bers. 

An extract of a memorial to the Legislature of Massa- | 
chusetts, by G. H. Snelling, Esq., was read, in which allu- 
sion was made to the exposure of “‘ letter-press printers”’ to | 
diseases of the respiratory organs, from the limited space of 


| departure from our good city. 
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urging the necessity of providing more space and ventila- 
tion than is now generally allowed in printing establish- 
ments, both on the ground of the health and comfort of the 
operatives and the efficiency of their productive agency. 
Experience had proved that the increase of one hundred 
cubic feet of air in a room in which one hundred men were 
working reduced their liability to consumption about four 
per cent. 

A resolution was adopted urging the necessity of abolish- 
ing what is commonly called ‘“‘ Sunday labor.” 

Thos. N. Rooker’s Patent Improved Type Case attracted 
the attention of the delegates. The inventor claimed the 
merit of one case instead of two for the compositor to 
handle, as, by a subdivision of the boxes, he introduced 
alongside of each lower case sort its companion capital and 
small capital, thereby having the upper case sorts as near 
at hand as the lower ones. The partitions of the boxes 
were made of iron, while the case was made of wood, 
thereby obtaining lightness and also avoiding the breakage 
of the partitions. The committee to whom this subject was 
referred reported favorably on Mr. Rooker’s patent. 

A communication was received from the Buffalo Union 
regretting their inability to be represented at the session, 
but that they were with the delegates in spirit, and would 
heartily endorse the action of the National Typographical 
Union. 

A letter from the Louisville Union was read, giving a 
detailed statement of their difficulties, and thanking those 
Unions who had remembered them in their embarrassment. 

The Detroit Union wrote giving an encouraging account 
of its prosperity and steady increase. 

Mr. Colburn, on behalf of the printers of New York, 
invited the delegates to visit that city and partake of its 
hospitalities, as many of them would pass through New 
York on their way home; and the others he believed 
would find truth in the old adage, ‘‘ The longest way round 
is the nearest way home,” believing that, unless they were 
forcibly taken from the Boston printers, he did not know 
that they would get home at all. 

After the usual resolutions expressive of the feelings of 
the delegates for courtesies extended them, Mr. Bittinger, 
of St. Louis, Mr. Colburn, of New York, Mr. Brewer, of 
Indianapolis, and Mr. Brisbin, of New Orleans, acknow- 
ledged, in appropriate speeches, the indebtedness of the 
delegates to the citizens and printers of Boston for the 
‘fostering care’’ exercised over them during the session. 

Just as the delegates were about retiring, Mayor Lincoln 
entered the Chamber, was introduced by the President, and 
addressed the delegates as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION : I understand that the closing hour 
of your session has come, and that you are now about to take your 
I can only say, that so far as I have 
understood the sentiments of our citizens, they have been highly grati- 
fied by your appearance here, and also with your proceedings. It is 
very unusual for any body but our Municipal Council to assemble in 
this hall, but it seems to me that if any other than that body were to 


the apartments in which their work is carried on, and |. meet here, it was proper and appropriate that you should do so. You 
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have before you the statue of Franklin; on that green plot stood the 
school-house where Franklin went to school, and he probably played 
where his statue now stands. It seems to me that, with these associa- 
tions around this building, it was peculiarly appropriate that you 
should assemble here. It is not necessary for me to go into any elabo- 
rate argument with regard to your profession. The world acknowledges 
it as a useful and honorable one. What would civilization be without 
the printer's art? Blot out every book and newspaper in the land, and 
there would certainly come down upon us an age of gloom and dark- 
ness. I have already tendered to you, at your pleasant festival last 
evening, my hearty congratulations and greetings on your presence 
in this city, and I can only say that I trust you have had in our good 
city a pleasant time; that you have form:d very agreeabit associations 
with our fellow-citizens, which will last as long as you live; that you 
will carry back to your homes a pleasant impression of our city, find 
your families (if you have them) in good health, and receive a hearty 
welcome to your cheerful abodes. 

These remarks were received with applause, after which 
the Convention adjourned to meet in Nashville, Tenn., in 
May, 1860. 


+oeooe- — 


FAST TYPE-SETTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 

The following account of a type-setting match we take 
from the Semi- Weekly Leader, published in Jackson, Miss. 
President Hammond awarded the prizes: 

The Secretary of the State Fair Association offers the following 
special premiums to his brethren of the *‘ Art Preservative.’ Com- 
petition open to the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. 

For the fastest and best type-setting—A Silver Composing-Stick, 
suitably inscribed. ' 

For second best—A Gold Composing-Rule. 

At least four entries required. The type used to be solid brevier; 
time, one hour. Type to be set at the Fair ground. Matter to be 
proved and read at expiration of hour for setting type, and committee 
to take into consideration the quality as well as quantity of work. 
Copy will be the same for each competitor. Contest to take place on 
Friday, of Fair week, at 11 o'clock, A.M. Compositors desiring to 
compete will please notify the Secretary. 

In pursuance with the above notice, the contest took 
place on the day named. Wm. J. Hammond, of New Or- 
leans, President of the International Typographical Union ; 
Judge Amos R. Johnston (an old typo), of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Rodgers, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, were 
selected as judges. Mr. Rodgers, however, failed to appear 
at the time set for the contest, and Mr. John McGill was 
selected in his place. After a consultation between the 
judges, it was decided that, as the contest was gotten up 
for the benefit of the visitors to the Fair, the cases should 
be arranged in the arena, immediately in front of an audi- 
ence of about three thousand persons. 

Accordingly, the judges proceeded to arrange the stands, 
placing them in the shape of a letter V, with a stand for 
emptying across the opening. The Secretary then handed 
the judges the names of the following gentlemen as com- 
petitors: Messrs. J. C. Rietti, Pilot office; A. D. Wright, 
Pilot office; Thomas W. Campbell, Jesse C. Hill, Martin 
Shannon, and B. C. White, Leader office; Kinloch Fal- 
coner, of Holly Springs. Messrs. Campbell, Hill, and 
Falconer withdrew, and the remaining four gentlemen 
then drew for stands, which resulted in Mr. Wright getting 
first choice, Mr. Rietti second, Mr. Shannon thifd, and Mr. 





White fourth. The copy was then furnished by the judges, 





and at 11.387 A. M., the arena was cleared and time called. 
At the close of the hour each compositor was ordered to 
quad out his line, and the matter was proved and referred 
to the judges, who, after reading the proofs, handed the 
Secretary the following 

REPORT. 

The undersigned Committee, appointed to award premiums in the 
ty pe-setting contest which occurred this day at the Mississippi State 
Fair, respectfully submit the following report : 

Within the hour allowed 

M. St annon composed 


Having reference to the proof-sheets, and the general finish of the 
composition, the Committee consider that Mr. White is entitled to the 
firet premium, although Mr. Shannon composed 83 ems more than Mr. 
White. We award the second premium to Mr. Shannon. The Com- 
mittee consider it proper to remark that this contest was a very close 
one, reflecting credit on all the contestants as expert and accomplished 
compositors ; and that we are well satisfied that all of the gentlemen 
engaged, under more favorable circumstances, can transcend the speed 
manifested by the above figures. This contest occurred in the open 
air, with a fresh wind blowing, and the sun shining on the “ cases,” 
and amidst much confusion and excitement, and in the presence of 
thousands of spectators—a state of affairs adverse to a fair development 
of speed. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wm. J. Hammonp. 


Amos R. JounNsTON, Committee. 
Joun MoGmr1, 


The competitors were then called to te platform, in 
front of the audience, and Judge Johnston, who had been 
designated to make the presentation of premiums, called 
upon*the President of the International Union as the most 
proper person to perform that duty, when Mr. Hammond 
stepped forward and spoke as follows: 

In pursuance of the duty devolving upon me by virtue of my position, 
I take peculiar pleasure, Mr. White, in presenting to you the first prize 
in the contest for fast type-setting, which has been offered by the 
liberality and public spirit of Col. Power, the Secretary of the Fair 
Association. Speed and correctness considered, it has been fairly and 
honorably won, and I trust you will have a due appreciation of this 
magnificent silver stick, not for its intrinsic value (although it is both 
costly and beautiful), but as being typical of excellence in that art 
which we all love to call our own, and in which we should all feel a 
proper and becoming pride. 

And to you, Mr. Shannon, young in years, but excellent in art, I ex- 
perience a like pleasure in presenting this golden rule, the second 
prize, a most necessary imptement of our trade, and typical also of the 
Golden Rule of the Divine Master, which I trust, in all your coming 
years, you will dutifully strive to follow. 

After the close of Mr. Hammond’s remarks, Mr. Shannon 
presented the gold rule to Mr. White, in a neat and appro- 
priate speech. 

All things considered, this was one of the best contests 
on record; the type being set in the open arena, in the 
presence of three thousand men, women, and children, all 
highly interested in the result, with all the attendants inci- 
dent to a State Fair, such as music, processions of firemen, 
etc., eminently calculated to unnerve and disconcert the 
‘contestants. With such surroundings, typos will readily 
see that the result was not only surprising, but highly 
creditable to all the compositors engaged. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR WORKINGMEN. 

During the printers’ great strike in this city in 1867, 
twenty-five journeymen, who knew each other as good 
workmen, and had faith in each other as men, agreed to 
organize a co-operative printing association as a means of 
gaining for themselves at least, if not for the whole craft, 
the prices which they had demanded for their labor. In 
November, 1867, the twenty-five journeymen met and de- 
posited $5 each, and agreed to deposit $1 a week each, 
until they accumulated a fund sufficient for the purchase of 
a small office. In April, 1868, the associates took out a 
charter under the name of the Journeymen Printers’ Co- 
operative Association, with a capital of $5,000, and the 
power to increase it to $15,000; and soon thereafter, with 
the fund which they had accumulated, they bought at a 
bargain a small but well-selected stock of materials that 
had been only a month in use. : 

Then, with a paid-up capital of only $1,200, they opened 
an office in William Street, and were thenceforward in re- 
ceipt of the prices which they demanded for their labor. 
Their disputes with employers were ended. Recognizing 
the Printers’ Union—the enforcement of whose scale of 
prices was one of the objects aimed at by the twenty-five 
associates in starting their office—the Co-operative Printing 
Office at once became, through the Printers’ Union, prac- 
tically the offi¢ial printing office of the fifty thousand 
society workingmen of New York and neighborhood. It 
was, therefore, a successful venture from the start. 

The Association’s business increased until it became too 
great for the narrow quarters in William Street; and in 
May, 1870, the Association leased a large building in Beek- 
man Street, and still further enlarged the capital and the 
stock of material to meet the demands of the increasing 
business. The presses, type, and other material now in the 
office, cost about $30,000, and the establishment are employ- 
ing about fifty workmen. 

This rapid growth of a co-operative association, started 
with a mere trifle of money, ought to be an encouraging 
example for other workingmen who may be discussing the 
expediency of striking for higher wages. Let some of the 
eight-hour theorists try co-operation,—New York Sun. 





TYPOGRAPHICAL BANQUET. 

We clip the following from the Semi- Weekly Pilot, pub- 
lished at Jackson, Miss. : 

Mr. W. J. Hammond, the distinguished and able Presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, has been 
in our city in attendance at the State Fair. During his 
sojourn here he has been the guest of the Jackson Union, 
and as he proposed leaving on Saturday night, the com- 
mittee of the Jackson Union having the matter in charge 
determined to have a collation, and reunion of the mem- 
bers of the craft and press of the city, in honor of President 
Hammond, and as a parting token of their respect. 

Accordingly Muller & Hinkle’s capacious dining-room 








was secured, and those gentlemen were engaged to provide 
a repast and refreshments suitable for the occasion. At 
about nine o’clock, the invited guests, members of the 
press, and almost the entire craft of the city, sat down to 
an elegant collation, to which full justice was done, and 
much praise was given Muller & Hinkle for the excellence 
of the repast, and the manner in which it was served. 
President Hammond was seated at the head of the table, 
and Col. Power, of the Clarion, and Secretary of the State 
Fair, was at the other end. Among the distinguished gen- 
tlemen present were Major E. Barksdale, of the Clarion ; 
Captain H. T. Fisher, of the Leader; Captain Harris Barks- 
dale, of the Clarion; Mr. Waldo, of the New Orleans 
Times, the celebrated ‘‘ Tim Linkinwater,” and author of 
the popular novel, ‘“ Mardi Gras;”’ ex-State Treasurer, 
John H. Echols; Edward Payson Weston, the celebrated 
walker; and several others, whose names we did not learn. 
The typos and employés of the different offices were almost 
unanimously present, and altogether it was one of the most 
intelligent, happy, and enjoyable gatherings that we have 
ever attended. Mr. White, President of the Jackson 
Union, acted as Master of Ceremonies, and kept everything 
moving along smoothly and agreeably, and, after the edibles 
were disposed of, proposed a health in honor of the guest 
of the occasion, to which President Hammond responded 
in a most felicitous and eloquent manner. Toasts and 
speeches were then the order of the day (or night), and all 
the gentlemen we have enumerated above were called upon, 
and responded in speeches replete with eloquence, good 
feeling, and sound sense. Appropriate responses to toasts 
were also made by Messrs. W. T. Deason, B. C. White, 
John McGill, Mr. Bowman, John Cashman, Colonel W. L. 
Tevis, and others. During the evening several new and 
amusing anecdotes were told, songs were sung, and an 
enthusiastic and happy disposition generally prevailed, 
every one seeming to have a remarkably good time. We 
wish we had room for the different toasts and responses, but 
have not. Judge Bailey, editor of the Pilot, was not pres- 
ent, but sent a toast, which, unfortunately, was mislaid, 
therefore we will give place to it: 

The Practical Printer—The principal medium through which men 
communicate with each other; the agency by which thoughts are 


thrown broadcast over the world; the chief means by which mental 
nutriment is furnished to the human family. 


The committee who got up and managed the entertain- 
ment, and especially Mr! McGill, the chairman, deserve 
and should receive the praise of the typographical frater- 
nity for the happy manner in which they executed their 
duties, for the affair was certainly a great success. When 
again they have a similar reunion, may we be there to see. 

ee et ee 

A MAN at Vallejo, Cal., has in his possession a copy of 
the Bible which was printed in 1611. 

SE a OO et 

A CONTEMPORARY remarks of a brother editor that he 

“uses the truth with penurious frugality.” 
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CURIOUS TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Victor Hugo tells us that, being behindhand with his | 


publisher in his agreement to write “‘Nétre Dame de 
Paris,” he locked up his clothes, bought a knitted woolen 


suit, and shut himself up in the house for a few months 


until his work was completed. He had also on the first 


day prepared a bottle of ink, the last drop of which was | 


finished with the last line. This gave him the idea of 
namin, the book ‘‘ The Contents of a Bottle of Ink,” which, 


however, he did not carry out, considering the title he had | 


already chosen more to the purpose. Some years after, his 


friend, Alphonse Karr, who thought the idea a charming | 


one, begged it of him, and published under this name 
several novels—among others, his masterpiece of wit and 
emotion, ‘ Genevieve.” 


In every age it has been a matter of great consideration | 


with authors as to the title under which they shall issue 


their works; publishers agree with them in the importance | 
they attach to this point, as the public are easily attracted | 
Pliny remarks that the Greeks showed | 


by a taking title. 
admirable taste in this way; some called them “ A Hive,” 


by which their readers were to understand that they would | 
enjoy a rich piece of honeycomb; others, “The Horn of 
Abundance,” or the “‘ Meadow,” the “ Picture,” the “‘ Vio- | 
let; while the Latins, in ‘their vulgarity, were content | 


with the ordinary names of “ Antiquities,” “‘ Example,” or 
“Arts.” 
as did the author who called himself Bibaculus, and who 
passed the night in drinking. Varo named his satire “A 
Movable Picture,” while Diodorus, among the Greeks, dis- 
daining these puerilities, entitled his work ‘“‘ The Library.” 
Aulus Gellius tells us that it was during the long winter 
nights in the country of Attica that he amused himself in 
writing his work, which he therefore denominated ‘The 
Attic Nights.” 

The Oriental and Jewish nations, on the contrary, sought 
for the more obscure and ridiculdus titles. Who would 
imagine that “‘The Heart of Aaron” was a commentary on 
the prophets ; or “The Bones of Joseph”’ an introduction 
to Talmud? “The Garden of Nuts” and “The Golden 
Apples” are theological works; a ritual is the “ Pome- 
granate in Flowers,” and a catalogue of rabbinical writings 
passes under the name of ‘‘The Lips of the Sleepers,” 
alluding to a passage in Solomon’s Song. There is also 
“The Royal Wardrobe, divided into Ten Coats,” by Mar- 
docheus ; “‘The Book of the Druggist,” by Eleazer, a work 
which is nothing more nor less than a treatise on the love 
of God; and “The Two Hands,” the hand of the poor and 
the hand of the king, each section being divided into five 
fingers. ‘‘The Perfume of Damascus Roses” is the poeti- 
cal title of the history of some of Mohammed’s companions 
who lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years. 
“The Spring Time of the Just,’ by Zamakhichari, is a 
collection of farces; and there are two works on law by 
the celebrated Turkish’ jurisconsult, Ibrahim, entitled 


The more witty gave the title of “ Lucubrations,” | 


| “Precious Stones,’ and “The Confluence of the Seas.’ 
It would seem as if the writers of works of devotion had 
a particular preference for strange titles, perhaps to coun- 
| teract the unattractive dryness of their subject-matter. A 
priest taking for his meditations the anthems which are 
sung in Advent and before Christmas entitles them, ‘‘ The 
Sweet Marrow and Tasty Sauce of the Savoury Bones of 
the Saints in Advent.” A canon of Riez writes, ‘‘ The 
Royal Post to Paradise, very useful to those who wish to 
go there: a Collection of the Works of Pious Doctors who 
| have curiously treated the subject.’’ In it there is a chap- 
ter on the post established by Satan to go to Hell, and 
another to Purgatory, which is the suburb of Heaven, and 
the outer court of Paradise. An ascetic gives us, “‘ The 
| Scraper of Vanity; a Spiritual Pillow Necessary to Extir- 
pate Vice and to plant Virtue”—a strange use for a pillow, 
certainly. Philip Bosquier, a Flemish monk, published a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘ The Little Rasor of Worldly Ornaments.” 
We have “ The Spiritual Snuff-Box, to Lead Devoted Souls 
to Christ,” and “ The Spiritual Seringa, for Souls Steeped 
| in Devotion,” in which the author thus strongly apostro- 
phizes those of the fair sex who are addicted to painting 
their cheeks: ‘‘ Vile carcasses, masses of infamy, have you 
no shame in turning yourselves round in the furnace of 
love, and blushing like boiled lobsters to secure for your- 
selves admirers ?”’ 

In the sixteenth century we find the greatest extrava- 

| gance displayed in the titles of books. These may be taken 

as examples: “‘The Pious Lark, with its Trill—the Little 
Body and Feathers of our Lark are Spiritual Songs,” by 
Father Autome de la Chaucie; ‘“‘ Bread Cooked on the 
Ashes, Brought by an Angel to the Prophet Elijah, to 
Comfort the Dying; The School of the Eucharist, estab- 
lished on the Miraculous Respect that the Beasts, Birds, 
and Insects have shown on Different Occasions to the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar; The Lamp of St. Augustine, and 
the Flies that flit around it; The Silver Bell, the Sound of 
which will, by the Grace of God, make of an Usurer a per- 
fect Christian’’—a work which we may hope fulfilled its 
purpose, The following would prove very attractive: 
“Some Beautiful Biscuits, Cooked in the Oven of Charity, 
and put Aside Carefully for the Fowls of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation ;” or 
this, “‘A Bouquet of Delicious Perfume Prepared for the 
Saints of the Lord.” A work on Christian charity is en- 
titled, ‘‘ Buttons and Button-holes for Believers’ Breeches ;”’ 
and we have also, ‘“ High-heeled Shoes for those who are 
Dwarfs in Sanctity ;’’ and “ Crumbs of Consolation for the 
Chickens of the Covenant.” 

A Quaker, who was suffering in prison, published, “A 
Sigh for the Sinners in Zion, Coming from a Hole in the 
Wall, by an Earthen Vessel, known among Men under the 

‘name of Samuel Fish.”’"—Chambers’s Journal. 
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Virernt has ninety-four newspapers. 
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ROTARY LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PRESS. 
We are apt to imagine at times that our predecessors in 
the art must have been very slow coaches, seeing the rapid 


progress we are making. Tt may be taken for granted that | 


all the rotary printing machines are formed after the model 
of the calico printing machine. Senefelder had an idea to 
apply his stone printing to such a purpose. In a foot-note, 
page 336 of his work, he states: 
drawing on a stone-plate, or cylinder, I have invented a 
pecul ar machine, by means of which the most difficult 
design may be completed in two days. 


” 


of cotton, to amateurs in a separate treatise. 


he did not in reality construct, a cylinder or rotary litho- 
graphic printing press. 

In 1842 we find the first (lithographic) patent for.a pecu- 
liar arrangement of apparatus for obtaining impressions 
from cylinders of stone. The name of the patentee is 
Alphonse de Troisbrioux. ‘The inking apparatus con- 
sists of an endless band passing over rollers (by three of 
which it is at intervals brought into contact with the stone), 
and furnished from a trough-roller by a vibrating roller, 
and scraped by a ductor.” Further on it states, ‘The 
sheet is fed between a dropping roller and the endless belt, 
when, by the rising of the scraper, the endless belt, which 
is in motion, is pressed against the stone roller and 
produces the impression. The sheet is conducted by end- 
less tapes for the ‘ verso’ to a second stone cylinder, whose 
action and arrangement are similar to the first. The arrange- 
ment is applicable to a single press or printing in colors.” 

In 1845, George Scholefield took out a patent for ‘ Cer- 
tain improvements in machinery or apparatus to be em- 
ployed for lithographic printing. Power is applied to the 
subject roller (stone, zinc, or other suitable material), which 
drives the pressing cylinder (immediately below it) by fric- 
tion, and an endless band carrying the inking rollers by 
means of gearing. The paper (either in sheet or roll) is fed 
in upon an endless tympan cloth, and discharged by deliv- 
ery rollers into a suitable receptacle.” As it would be 
tedious to go seriatim through the various patents, it will 
be sufficient for our present purpose to refer our readers to 
the first volume of this journal, where one case is recorded, 
and to make a passing allusion to Hoe’s and Lewis’s pat- 
ents; both of which are ingenious, and, to a certain extent, 
they are both adaptations. 

We would most respectfully request the attention of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the workings of the Patent Laws, 
to the facts stated and inferences deducible. In an art of 


such recent growth as lithography, and where the com- | 


petition in the production of work is so keen, it is of the 
utmost importance that every encouragement be given to 
new and useful inventions. On the other hand, there ought 
to be stringent laws for the protection of known inventions 


“For the purpose of | 


I will communicate | 
this machine, along with a press adapted to the printing | 
This will | 
serve to indicate that Senefelder had thought about, if | 


| and discoveries already made. We have too many “ Patent 
| Agents’ Patents.” Why should the law only recognize 
| criminality in the infringement of a patent? Why ought it 
not to be as criminal in the eye of the law to appropriate 
discoveries already made, and patent them, as it is to in- 
fringe a patent? It may be answered, that you can appeal 
to the law. True; but that meanscash. The patent laws, 
as they stand, are a snare, a delusion, and a disgrace to the 
legislature. Patents are taken out with no other object in 
view than the hope that “ something may turn up.” In very 


few cases does the original inventor receive benefit from his 
As a rule it generally falls to the lot of a capi- 
talist, and by a strictly legal process.— Lithographer, London. 


discoveries. 
_ sco 
‘ NEWSPAPER MACHINERY. 

Machines for folding papers as they come from the print- 
ing press have been in use with more or less success for a 
number of years. But it is only within the past twelve 
months, we believe, that machinery has been applied to 
fold, paste, and trim the edges of periodicals folded to the 
ordinary quarto size of weekly journals. For some months 
this has been done by the publishers of the Boston Hvery 
Saturday, which, with its cut leaves and back fastened by 
paste in lieu of stitches, has been presented in very neat 
appearance and most convenient form. The New York 
Tribune, in speaking of the apparatus employed, character- 
izes it as an “interesting failure,” one of those ‘ which 
often form the prelude to a most important success.” If 
this is true, the matter should receive more extended atten- 
tion, to the end that publishers may be furnished with a 
machine capable of fitting their periodicals for use in a 
shape most convenient to the purchaser. It is only a little 
thing, to be sure, to cut the leaves of a sixteen-page paper, 
but it is one of those little things that are apt to be annoy- 
ing when paper-knife, ruler, or scissors are not immediately 
at hand, and one the necessity of which should be obviated. 
As to the best method of doing this there may very well be 
a difference of opinion. The inventor of the machine pre- 
viously alluded to seems to have preferred the use of paste 
to unite the leaves which is essential before cutting, 
although paste requires the adjuncts of heat and pressure 
to make it effective. It is quite possible that a sewing- 
machine could be so combined with the folder as to stitch 
the papers as they pass on endless belts or equivalent de- 
vices to the edge-trimmring mechanism. Or, in lieu of 
either of these, metallic fastenings might be adopted, for it 
would surely require no more ingenious machinery to drive 
and fix a sheet-metal clamp through the contiguous back 
edges of the sheets, than it does to put a zinc nail through 
the sole and upper of a shoe and rivet it on the inside. 
Any way, the need of a machine for the purpose that shall 
not be a failure, interesting or otherwise, is quite manifest, 
as is also the truth that inventive skill once properly 
| directed to the subject will soon provide the requisite appa- 
ratus —American Artizan. 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES IN THE 
PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 


BY JESSIE E. RINGWALT. 


Readers conversant with what is styled the standard 
works. upon printing, by following the established authori- 
ties of Dibdin, Johnson, and Savage, become unconsciously 
impressed with the belief that stay-at-home Americans 
must accept, at second-hand, all knowledge of the early 
progress of typography, and that all the specimens of the 
early artists are included in the great European libraries. 
These famous treasure-houses, it is true, have enjoyed the 
advantages arising from their own great age and ample 
opportunities; but in modern communities, where the 
growth of material and educational wealth has been more 
rapid and more widely diffused, a love and reverence for 
ancient art has kept pace with the ability to purchase it, 
and the rare and valued specimens of typography which 
are displayed by the chances of time upon the book-stalls 
of Paris and London, are as apt to find a purchaser in 
California or Australia as in a 


Blandford’s marquis, whose bright glow 
Spent thousands on Boccaccio ; 


and the disaster of fire probably destroyed some relics in 
Chicago as famous as any lost by the fortunes of war in 
Strasburg. 

In early days, the scholarly taste of James Logan and 
the philanthropic devotion of Bet jamin Franklin secured 
to Philadelphia many rare books and manuscripts; and the 
custodians of these treasures have added to the number 


until a minute examination of the contents of a certain ' 


glass case in the Philadelphia Library would supply in 
itself the foundation of @ liberal typographic education. 





These rarities have neither been selected nor arranged 
upon any plan or method, and it can only be within the 
province of this article to point out their value, with a rude 
effort at such historic sequence as will direct the seeker in 


an examination. 
Although not itself of very ancient date, the Book of | 


Esther, written upon a roll of parchment such as is used 
in the Jewish synagogues, presents a specimen of one of 
the earliest forms of book in the roll, or volumen, from 
which is derived the English word volume. A Chinese 
and Japanese dictionary is valuable as showing the earliest 
method of printing upon paper, being the product of the 
land where mechanical ingenuity begins everything and 
intellectual torpidity finishes nothing, and where the 
printed page is now perfected by the same means used one 
thousand years ago. The volume is shapely and neat in 
its execution; the very thin paper being printed only upon 
one side, and so folded on the fure-edge that the blanks 
face each other, and the double leaf is readily turned and 
read as if it were a single page printed on both sides. The 
pages are divided into squares by horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines cleanly printed and mechanically correct. As 
another antique form may be cited a manuscript medical 
treatise upon small-pox, from Siam, which is so folded as tu 
open up like an accordeon, and be thus read continuously. 

A book of charms from Burmah resembles a small pocket- 
book, the characters looking very scrawly and queer to the 
uninitiated examiner. The illustrations are outlined in red 
and black ink ; and in one picture a most comical cat, such 
as a small child ambitiously draws upon his slate, has a 
magical figure like a square of tit-tat-toe inscribed upon its 
body. 

More directly connected with printing, in the form in 
which America received the art through the intermediation 
of Europe, are the manuscripts of the Middle Ages, which 
must be considered as the models from which Gutenberg 
drew his inspiration. Among these, a copy of the 
Bible, on vellum, of the thirteenth century, although but 
slightly illuminated, is valuable as a specimen of the origi- 
nal style of illustration which arose in Ireland, and spread 
thence to England and the Continent. In this manner of 
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decoration, the elaborate and formal method of Byzantium, | 


with its diluted classicism, was abandoned for natural 


forms, especially leaves and flowers drawn freely and truth- 
fully from the graceful reality. The initial capitals in this 
manuscript display this peculiarity in the colored ground, 
adorned with flowers and scroll-work. The writing is 
small but distinct in black ink; the capitals at the beginning 
of sentences being either in red or blue ink, and the flour- 
ishes of the initial capitals being extended with considerable 
grace and fancy into a border for the page. 

A Breviary of the fourteenth century is illuminated with 
gold, and the pauses in chanting are marked by short bands 
or ornamental spaces in red and blue. The contractions or 
abbreviations are very numerous but simple, and readily 
understood ; as, for instance, spits for spiritus—a waved line 
above the two vowels indicating the omission. A Psalter 
of the same period exactly corresponds in size as well as 
use to a modern prayer-book, and may be regarded as a 
fair example of the illumination upon vellum. Huge initial 
capitals, gorgeous in gold and colors, stand in splendid 
relief upon dark-blue grounds often occupying half of the 
page. The writing is regular and legible in black ink. 

Several manuscripts of the fifteenth century deserve 
especial consideration as being ,the very works which the 
early printers endeavored to render in fac-simile. They 
are written in the legible Secretary-Gothic character which 
prevailed among the scribes of that period, when the litera- 
ture of modern civilization was arising north of the Alps 
with a vigor which necessitated the mechanical intervention 
and additional facility of the printing press. 

A copy of the Psalms of this century is written upon 
vellum, making a handsome square volume. Good mar- 
gins offer fine display for the penmanship and illustrations, 
the latter being very vivid and distinct in bright colors 
upon a solid ground of deep blue. Marginal figures in 
white, upon small squares of black, are very effective 
adjuncts to the text. Marginal notes, neatly arranged in 
compact squares and written in red ink, are also well dis- 
tinguished from the body of the text, which is in black ink. 
The initial capitals, or those marking a paragraph or sec- 
tion, are, as usual, highly illuminated. The abbreviations 
are numerous, and are always designated by a mark resem- 
bling that accompanying the Spanish y. 

A small prayer-book of the fifteenth century merits special 
examination as a specimen of the gorgeous style of the 
period, and also as an instance of that minute method of 
color-decoration which, taking its name from miniwm, or 
red, was the origin of the modern word miniature. The 
margin of the pages is adorned with vines and birds in 
high colors on a ground of solid gold, the ‘centre piece, 
illustration or initial, in brilliant colors, occupying a large 
portion of the page. 

Especially important as a study in the history of typog- 
raphy is the “Liber de Vita Christiana,’ of Augustine, 
with the device of Fust and Schoeffer upon the last page, 


| tolerably good paper, and with a fair margin. 





The volume, being without date, name, or title-page, fixes 
the presumed date, with great probability, previous to 1459, 
after which year this great first printing firm seem to have 
habitually dated all their works. The type is but little 
larger than that used at present in book matter, and is 
a distinct and legible Secretary-Gothic character. The 
printed portion of the page is about three by five inches, on 
The ink is 
good but not remarkably lustrous, and the capitals, although 
well distinguished by their additional size, are further 
marked by a red line drawn beneath them, probably with 
apen. A similar red line is also traced beneath all impor- 
tant portions, as if to supply the place of the modern italic. 
The colophon, or closing dedication, is continuous with the 
text, from which it is distinguished only by being under- 
scored with red. Like the body of the work, it is in Latin, 
and may be translated thus: ‘‘ Here ends the book of the 
blessed Augustine, concerning Christian life. By so doing 
any one will obtain eternity.” The familiar device of the 
two shields hanging from a bough stands immediately be- 
neath, printed in red. The text is completely legible, the 
only difficulty arising from the abbreviations, which are 
marked with a stroke, and are conformed to certain rules 
which are readily learned. 

A Biblia Sacra, published in Rome by Sweynheim and 
Pannarts, may be accepted as a proof that the skill of 
Schoeffer had descended to his pupil and apprentice, and 


| that Sweynheim, with kindred enthusiasm and ‘genius, 


when compelled by war to seek a refuge in a foreign land, 
won the favor of the Pope by rendering into type the fine 
rounded manuscript of the Italians, which, slightly modified 
from time to time, has now become our Roman letter. 
The volume is so handsome in its material and finish as to 
confirm the story that the printers, in their love for their 
art, made their publications too expensive “to pay,” and, 
in common parlance, the firm broke up, after issuing nearly 
thirty handsome works in seven years. 

The Library claims the glory of possessing a ‘“ unique”’ 
in its vellum copy of Pliny, published by Jenson in 1476. 
The volume is a large folio with wide margins, and the 
fame of the renowned typographer is fully sustained by 
the excellent Roman letter, fine press-work and lustrous 
ink. 

Venice, the mercantile metropolis of the world, wel- 
comed the early printers, and the hearty support furnished 
by that wealthy community is evinced by the splendor of 
the publications. Besides Jenson’s Pliny, already men- 
tioned, a publication of Scotus, in 1477, is also remarkably 
handsome. The iarge page, in double column, is adorned 
with a handsome central ornament or dividing rule, which 
is a fine design in colors blossoming out in the top and 
bottom margins into a rich adornment. The gorgeous 
initial capitals, in rich contrasting shades of red and green, 
or red and blue, stand upon backgrounds of gold, and the 
smaller capitals in either red or blue. The paragraphs are 
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further distinguished by the first words being printed in a 
letter twice the size of the body of the text. 

To complete the story of the glorious introduction of 
printing into Venice must be cited the Livy of Aldus Manu- 


_ tius, as a specimen of the fine editions of the classics, upon 


which he lavished mind and wealth with an enthusiasm 
which has classed him among the kings of typography. 
The title-page is handsome, spacious, and artistically ar- 
ranged, with especial prominence given to his famous 
device of the anchor and dolphin. The preface and minor 
parts of the volume are distinguished by being printed 
entirely in the italic character, of which he was the famed 
inventor. 

One of the celebrated Books of Hours, published by 
Verard early in the sixteenth century, shows how closely 
the old manuscripts were copied in typography, especially 
in the handsome devotional works for which Paris was so 
famous. The character is Secretary-Gothic, clear and legi- 
ble, the capitals being in black letter. The whole style of 
illustration is directly taken from the illuminators, and is 
admirably effective. A Verard, dated 1487, in the French 
language, is of interest either as exhibiting less skilled work- 
manship, or probably a cheaper form of publication. The 
“ Loup Ravissant,” by the same great printer, of the year 
1503, is also probably a spécimen of the cheaper books ; the 
pictures being in rude outline, without color, but vigorously 
drawn after the manner familiar to us in Reynard the Fox. 

The honor of Caxton, father of the British press, is sup- 
ported by a copy of his finest work, the Golden Legende, of 
1483. The page is of large quarto size, in double column, 
with broad margin and spaces. There is no punctuation 
except the slanting line, which appears to have been the 
progenitor of the modern comma; but the sentences are 
commenced with capitals, while the paragraphs are boldly 
distinguished by large spaces, and marked with black letter 
capitals, occupying a blank of the square of six lines of the 
body of the text. A small copy of the initial is repeated in 
red within the larger one. The paper, though coarse, is 
good, and the rude wood-cuts bold in execution. 

Greatly inferior in every respect to the Golden Legende 
is a copy of the Polycronicon of Wynkyn de Worde, 1495, 
bearing Caxton’s device. A volume by Pynson, without 
date, and therefore probably previous to 1493, is in good, 
clear, small letter, with the capitals five times the height of 
the lower case. A copy of Stratham’s Abridgment, printed 
by Pynson in 1503, is a fine, large volume; but the rude- 
ness of the early British typography is better illustrated 


by the Story of Troy, published by Copeland, from his | 


famous Rose Garden. On the title-page, Troy appears as a 
ricketty tower comically perched on an impossible moun- 
tain, while in the air outside, and evidently without any 
ground for his great quarrel, a Grecian king sits on a chair, 
while tents loom behind upon no more stable foundation: 


More intimately connected with American history is the | 





The whole appearance of the book corroborates the story 
of the sad trials that poor Samuel Green, the printer, en- 
dured at the hands of his unworthy assistant, Marmaduke 
Johnson. Perhaps a ruder title-page was never printed 
than this, with its clumsy ornamental bordering of shape- 
less acorns; and the New England printers may well be | 
satisfied to be able to shift the responsibility of the type | 
and workmanship back upon the mother country. 

Bradford’s Almanack, 1687, is important as the work of 
the first printer of the Middle States, and is a very credit- 
able piece of typography, with its curiously enigmatical 
place of publication, “near Philadelphia.” Pursuing the 
history of typography in Pennsylvania, next may be ranked 
Aitken’s Bible of 1782, the first edition of the English 
Scriptures published in America. It is of ordinary duo- 
decimo size, in double column, and fairly executed in 
tolerably good type. The opening era of journalism is 
illustrated by a complete copy of the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
from 1735 to 1737. The neat sheet, well printed in three 
columns, testifies to the practical skill and business tact 
of the proprietor and editor, whose address is thus printed | 
at the close of the last page: “Philadelphia. Printed by | 
B. Franklin, Post Master, at the New Printing Office near | 
the Market.” 

Leaving this specified glass case, the student of typog- 
raphy will be well rewarded by examining other treasures 
contained within the Library, and some of the missing | 
links of the chain can be supplied elsewhere upon its 
shelves. Publications by the famous houses of Stephens | 
and Elzevir merit special notice. The much-vaunted edi- | 
tions of Baskerville will disappoint the reader accustomed 
to the excessive praise lavished upon him by the rapturous 
bibliomaniacs ; while the handsome volumes of the Del- 
phini classics of Didot will be found to be all that fancy 
has painted them. The Bibliographical Decameron de- 
serves minute examination as a monument of the British 
book frenzy which brought the Shakspeare Press into such | 
renown, and the volumes crave special study as being 
prepared as the most fitting reward which the aristocratic 
and wealthy book fanciers of England could pay to Dibdin, 
their great trumpeter. 

Tue Friend of India says that a very curious adaptation | 
of the Burman language to telegraphic purposes has been | 
made by the Minister of the Interior of the King of Burmah. 
He has thrown out all the letters not commonly used, which | 
number twenty-five, and finds the remainder adequate for | 
all practical purposes. 

seeesenerenaniininiie 

Tue “ Little Press” is the name given in Paris to the 
small journals published at a sou, which do not meddle with 
politics, and which devote themselves chiefly to tales, | 
anecdotes, biographies, histories, and humorous essays. | 
They are published daily, and have an enormous sale, | 
measured by the 100,000. 
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NOTES FROM THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS. 


BY AUGUSTA LEWIS. 


The Eighth Annual Session of the National Typographi- 
cal Union was held at the Boston Council Chamber, com- 
mencing May 2d, 1859. The President, Robert C. Smith, 
of Philadelphia, addressed the members; he predicted the 
time was not far distant when every printer within the 
United States would be gathered within the large and 
happy family—‘‘ The National Union.” 

The Committee on Credentials reported twenty-nine 
delegates present, representing eighteen Unions. 

The election for officers resulted in the re-election of 
Robert C. Smith, of Philadelphia, for President ; First Vice- 
President, Milo Barrett; Second Vice-President, G. W. 
Colby; Recording Secretary and Treasurer, Thomas J. 
Walsh; Corresponding Secretary, George M. Brisbin. 

An appeal was made on behalf of the Nashville Union, 
which had refused to receive the traveling card of R. 8. 
Patterson—the Constitution of that Union limiting the time 
to which a card entitles its owner to membership to six 
months after date. The committee to whom this was 
referred recommended that the Nashville Union so change 
their Constitution as to conform to the General Laws of 
the National body. This decision has led to many abuses; 
and at the Convention of the International Typographical 
Union held in Baltimore, June, 1871, the necessity for 
limiting the time for receiving withdrawal cards was 
acknowledged ; and hereafter those printers neglecting to 
deposit their withdrawal cards within six months after 
date will not be recognized as members of a Subordinate 
Union. 

Resolutions endorsing five years’ apprenticeship were 
adopted. 

The necessity of having printed the proceedings of the 
first sessions of the National Union caused an animated 
debate, which was finally settled by the Secretary donating 
to the body a printed copy of all the proceedings from the 
first to the eighth session. 

The Printer, a publication issued monthly in New York, 
was endorsed as “‘the organ of the craft.” 

With the trust that a more intimate association of pro- 
prietors and journeymen would tend to a better appreciation 
of each other’s merits, ideas, and opinions, and would tend 
to promote harmony between them, a resolution was 
adopted, recommending the admission of such employers | 
as were practical printers and desirous of becoming mem- 
bers. 





An extract of a memorial to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, by G. H. Snelling, Esq., was read, in which allu- | 
sion was made to the exposure of “ letter-press printers ”’ to | 
diseases of the respiratory organs, from the limited space of | 
the apartments in which their work is carried on, and | 
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urging the necessity of providing more space and ventila- 
tion than is now generally allowed in printing establish- 
ments, both on the ground of the health and comfort of the 
operatives and the efficiency of their productive agency. 
Experience had proved that the increase of one hundred 
cubic feet of air in a room in which one hundred men were 
working reduced their liability to consumption about four 
per cent. 

A resolution was adopted urging the necessity of abolish- 
ing what is commonly called “‘ Sunday labor.” 

Thos. N. Rooker’s Patent Improved Type Case attracted 
the attention of the delegates. The inventor claimed the 
merit of one case instead of two for the compositor to 
handle, as, by a subdivision of the boxes, he introduced 
alongside of each lower case sort its companion capital and 
small capital, thereby having the upper case sorts as near 
at hand as the lower ones. The partitions of the boxes 
were made of iron, while the case was made of wood, 
thereby obtaining lightness and also avoiding the breakage 
of the partitions. The committee to whom this subject was 
referred reported favorably on Mr. Rooker’s patent. 

A communication was received from the Buffalo Union 
regretting their inability to be represented at the session, 
but that they were with the delegates in spirit, and would 
heartily endorse the action of the National Typographical 
Union. 

A letter from the Louisville Union was read, giving a 
detailed statement of their difficulties, and thanking those 
Unions who had remembered them in their embarrassment. 

The Detroit Union wrote giving an encouraging account 
of its prosperity and steady increase. 

Mr. Colburn, on behalf of the printers of New York, 
invited the delegates to visit that city and partake of its 
hospitalities, as many of them would pass through New 
York on their way home; and the others he believed 
would find truth in the old adage, ‘‘ The longest way round 
is the nearest way home,” believing that, unless they were 
forcibly taken from the Boston printers, he did not know 
that they would get home at all. 

After the usual resolutions expressive of the feelings of 
the delegates for courtesies extended them, Mr. Bittinger, 
of St. Louis, Mr. Colburn, of New York, Mr. Brewer, of 
Indianapolis, and Mr. Brisbin, of New Orleans, acknow- 
ledged, in appropriate speeches, the indebtedness of the 
delegates to the citizens and printers of Boston for the 
‘fostering care’’ exercised over them during the session. 

Just as the delegates were about retiring, Mayor Lincoln 
entered the Chamber, was introduced by the President, and 
addressed the delegates as follows: 


GENTLEMEN OF THE CONVENTION : I understand that the closing hour 
of your session has come, and that you are now about to take your 
departure from our good city. I can only say, that so far as I have 
understood the sentiments of our citizens, they have been highly grati- 
fied by your appearance here, and also with your proceedings. It is 
very unusual for any body but our Municipal Council to assemble in 
this hall, but it seems to me that if any other than that body were to 
meet here, it was proper and appropriate that you should do so. You 
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have before you the statue of Franklin; on that green plot stood the 
school-house where Franklin went to school, and he probably played 
where his statue now stands. It seems to me that, with these associa- 
tions around this building, it was peculiarly appropriate that you 
should assemble here. It is not necessary for me to go into any elabo- 
rate argument with regard to your profession. The world acknowledges 
,it as a useful and honorable one. What would civilization be without 
the printer's art? Blot out every book and newspaper in the land, and 
there would certainly come down upon ua an age of gloom and dark- 
ness. I have already tendered to you, at your pleasant festival last 
evening, my hearty congratulations and greetings on your presence 
in this city, and I can only say that I trust you have had in our good 
city a pleasant time; that you have formed very agreeable associations 
with our fellow-citizens, which will last as long as you live; that you 
will carry back to your homes a pleasant impression of our city, find 
your families (if you have them) in good health, and receive a hearty 
welcome to your cheerful abodes. 

These remarks were received with applause, after which 
the Convention adjourned to meet in Nashville, Tenn., in 
May, 1860. 

ee Oa 
FAST TYPE-SETTING IN MISSISSIPPI. 

The following account of a type-setting match we take 
from the.Semi- Weekly Leader, published in Jackson, Miss. 
President Hammond awarded the prizes: 

The Secretary of the State Fair Association offers the following 
special premiums to his brethren of the “‘ Art Preservative.’ Com- 
petition open to the States of Louisiana and Mississippi. ~ 

For the fastest and best type-setting—A Silver Composing-Stick, 
suitably inscribed. . 

For second best—A Gold Composing-Rule. 

At least four entries required. The type used to be solid brevier; 
time, one hour. Type to be set at the Fair ground. Matter to be 
proved and read at expiration of hour for setting type, and committee 
to take into consideration the quality as well as quantity of work. 
Copy will be the same for each competitor. Contest to take place on 
Friday, of Fair week, at 11 o’clock, A. M. Compositors desiring to 
compete will please notify the Secretary. 

In pursuance with the above notice, the contest took 
place on the day named. Wm. J. Hammond, of New Or- 
leans, President of the International Typographical Union ; 
Judge Amos R. Johnston (an old typo), of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Rodgers, of Vicksburg, Mississippi, were 
selected as judges. Mr. Rodgers, however, failed to appear 
at the time set for the contest, and Mr. John McGill was 
selected in his place. After a consultation between the 
judges, it was decided that, as the contest was gotten up 
for the benefit of the visitors to the Fair, the cases should 
be arranged in the arena, immediately in front of an audi- 
ence of about three thousand persons. 

Accordingly, the judges proceeded to arrange the stands, 
placing them in the shape of a letter V, with a stand for 
emptying across the opening. The Secretary then handed 
the judges the names of the following gentlemen as com- 
petitors: Messrs. J.C. Rietti, Pilot office; A. D. Wright, 
Pilot office; Thomas W. Campbell, Jesse C. Hill, Martin 
Shannon, and B. C. White, Leader office; Kinloch Fal- 
coner, of Holly Springs. Messrs. Campbell, Hill, and 
Falconer withdrew, and the remaining four gentlemen 
then drew for stands, which resulted in Mr. Wright getting 
first choice, Mr. Rietti second, Mr. Shannon third, and Mr. 
White fourth. The copy was then furnished by the judges, 








and at 11.87 A. M., the arena was cleared and time called. 
At the close of the hour each compositor was ordered to 
quad out his line, and the matter was proved and referred 
to the judges, who, after reading the proofs, handed the 
Secretary the following 
® REPORT. 

The undersigned Committee, appointed to award premiums in the 

ty pe-setting contest which occurred this day at the Mississippi State 


| Fair, respectfully submit the following report: 


Within the hour allowed 

M. Shannon composed 

B. C. White 

5 Rs mr nodiend hah ‘ 

A. D. Wright 1,276 

Having reference to the proof-sheets, and the general finish of the 
composition, the Committee consider that Mr. White is entitled to the 
first premium, although Mr. Shannon composed 83 ems more than Mr. 
White. We award the second premium to Mr. Shannon. The Com- 
mittee consider it proper to remark that this contest was a very close 
one, reflecting credit on all the contestants as expert and accomplished 
compositors ; and that we are well satisfied that all of the gentlemen 
engaged, under more favorable circumstances, can transcend the speed 
manifested by the above figures. This contest occurred in the open 
air, with a fresh wind blowing, and the sun shining on the “ cases,” 
and amidst much confusion and excitement, and in the presence of 
thousands of spectators—a state of affairs adverse to a fair development 
of speed. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Wa. J. Hammonp. 


Amos R. JOHNSTON, ; Committee. 
Joun McGr1, 


The competitors were then called to the platform, in 
front of the audience, and Judge Johnston, who had been 
designated to make the presentation of premiums, called 
upon the President of the International Union as the most 
proper person to perform that duty, when Mr. Hammond 
stepped forward and spoke as follows: 

In pursuance of the duty devolving upon me by virtue of my position, 
I take peculiar pleasure, Mr. White, in presenting to you the first prize 
in the contest for fast type-setting, which has been offered by the 
liberality and public spirit of Col. Power, the Secretary of the Fair 
Association. Speed and correctness considered, it has been fairly and 
honorably won, and I trust you will have a due appreciation of this 
magnificent silver stick, not for its intrinsic value (although it is both 
costly and beautiful), but as being typical of excellence in that art 
which we all love to call our own, and in which we should all feel a 
proper and becoming pride. 

And to you, Mr. Shannon, young in years, but excellent in art, I ex- 
perience a like pleasure in presenting this golden rule, the second 
prize, a most necessary implement of our trade, and typical also of the 
Golden Rule of the Divine Master, which I trust, in all your coming 
years, you will dutifully strive to follow. 

After the close of Mr. Hammond’s remarks, Mr. Shannon 
presented the gold rule to Mr. White, in a neat and appro- 
priate speech. 

All things considered, this was one of the best contests 
on record; the type being set in the open arena, in the 
presence of three thousand men, women, and children, all 
highly interested in the result, with all the attendants inci- 
dent to a State Fair, such as music, processions of firemen, 
etc., eminently calculated to unnerve and disconcert the 


‘contestants. With such surroundings, typos will readily 


see that the result was not only surprising, but highly 
creditable to all the compositors engaged. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR WORKINGMEN. 
During the printers’ great strike in this city in 1867, 
twenty-five journeymen, who knew each other as good 


workmen, and had faith in each other as men, agreed to | 
| an elegant collation, to which full justice was done, and 


organize a co-operative printing association as a means of 


gaining for themselves at least, if not for the whofe craft, | 


the prices which they had demanded for their labor. In 


November, 1867, the twenty-five journeymen met and de- | 


posited $5 each, and agreed to deposit $1 a week each, 
unti! they accumulated a fund sufficient for the purchase of 
a small office. In April, 1868, the associates took out a 
charter under the name of the Journeymen Printers’ Co- 
operative Association, with a capital of $5,000, and the 
power to increase it to $15,000; and soon thereafter, with 
the fund which they had accumulated, they bought at a 
bargain a small but well-selected stock of materials that 
had been only a month in use. 2 

Then, with a paid-up capital of only $1,200, they opened 
an office in William Street, and were thenceforward in re- 
ceipt of the prices which they. demanded for their labor. 
Their disputes with employers were ended. Recognizing 
the Printers’ Union—the enforcement of whose scale of 
prices was one of the objects aimed at by the twenty-five 
associates in starting their office-—the Co-operative Printing 
Office ut once became, through the Printers’ Union, prac- 
tically the official printing office of the fifty thousand 
society workingmen of New York and neighborhood. It 
was, therefore, a successful venture from the start. 

The Association’s business increased until it became too 
great for the narrow quarters in William Street; and in 
May, 1870, the Association leased a large building in Beek- 
man Street, and still further enlarged the capital and the 
stock of material to meet the demands of the increasing 
business. The presses, type, and other material now in the 
office, cost about $30,000, and the establishment are employ- 
ing about fifty workmen. 

This rapid growth of a co-operative association, started 
with a mere trifle of money, ought to be an encouraging 
example for other workingmen who may be discussing the 
expediency of striking for higher wages. Let some of the 
eight-hour theorists try co-operation.— New York Sun. 

-- a Soe - - 
TYPOGRAPHICAL BANQUET. 

We clip the following from the Semi- Weekly Pilot, pub- 
lished at Jackson, Miss. : 

Mr. W. J. Hammond, the distinguished and able Presi- 
dent of the International Typographical Union, has been 
in our city in attendance at the State Fair. During his 
sojourn here he has been the guest of the Jackson Union, 
and as he proposed leaving on Saturday night, the com- 
mittee of the Jackson Union having the matter in charge 
determined to have a collation, and reunion of the mem- 
bers of the craft and press of the city, in honor of President 
Hammond, and as a parting token of their respect. 

Accordingly Muller & Hinkle’s capacious dining-room 
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was secured, and those gentlemen were engaged to provide 
a repast and refreshments suitable for the occasion. At 
about nine o’clock, the invited guests, members of the 
press, and almost the entire craft of the city, sat down to 


much praise was given Muller & Hinkle for the excellence 
of the repast, and the manner in which it was served. 
President Hammond was seated at the head of the table, 
and Col. Power, of the Clarion, and Secretary of the State 
Fair, was at the other end. Among the distinguished gen- 
tlemen present were Major E. Barksdale, of the Clarion ; 
Captain H. T. Fisher, of the Leader; Captain Harris Barks- 
dale, of the Clarion; Mr. Waldo, of the New Orleans 
Times, the celebrated ‘‘Tim Linkinwater,” and author of 
the popular novel, ‘Mardi Gras;’’ ex-State Treasurer, 
John H.’Echols; Edward Payson Weston, the celebrated 
walker; and several others, whose names we did not learn. 
The typos and employés of the different offices were almost 
unanimously present, and altogether it was one of the most 
intelligent, happy, and enjoyable gatherings that we have 
ever attended. Mr. White, President of the Jackson 
Union, acted as Master of Ceremonies, and kept everything 
moving along smoothly and agreeably, and, after the edibles 
were disposed of, proposed a health in honor of the guest 
of the occasion, to which President Hammond responded 
in a most felicitous and eloquent manner. Toasts and 
speeches were then the order of the day (or night), and all 
the gentlemen we have enumerated above were called upon, 
and responded in speeches replete with eloquence, good 
feeling, and sound sense. Appropriate responses to toasts 
were also made by Messrs. W. T. Deason, B. C. White, 
John McGill, Mr. Bowman, John Cashman, Colonel W. L. 
Tevis, and others. During the evening several new and 
amusing anecdotes were told, songs were sung, and an 
enthusiastic and happy disposition generally prevailed, 
every one seeming to have a remarkably good time. We 
wish we had room for the different toasts and responses, but 
have not. Judge Bailey, editor of the Pilot, was not pres- 
ent, but sent a toast, which, unfortunately, was mislaid, 
therefore we will give place to it: 

The Practical Printer—The principal medium through which men 
communicate with each other; the agency by which thoughts are 


thrown broadcast over the world; the chief means by which mental 
nutriment is furnished to the human family. 


The committee who got up and managed the entertain- 
ment, and especially Mr.* McGill, the chairman, deserve 
and should receive the praise of the typographical frater- 
nity for the happy manner in which they executed their 
duties, for the affair was certainly a great success. When 
again they have a similar reunion, may we be there to see. 

ere ee 

A MAN at Vallejo, Cal., has in his possession a copy of 
the Bible which was printed in 1611. 

Seen eee ene er 

A CONTEMPORARY remarks of a brother editor that he 

‘uses the truth with penurious frugality.” 
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CURIOUS TITLES OF BOOKS. 


Victor Hugo tells us that, being behindhand with his | 


publisher in his agreement to write “‘Nétre Dame de 
Paris,” he locked up his clothes, bought a knitted woolen 
suit, and shut himself up in the honse for a few months 


until his work was completed. He had also on the first | 


day prepared a bottle of ink, the last drop of which was 


finished with the last line. This gave him the idea of | 


naming the book “ The Contents of a Bottle of Ink,”’ which, 
however, he did not carry out, considering the title he had 
already chosen more to the purpose. Some years after, his 
friend, Alphonse Karr, who thought the idea a charming 
one, begged it of him, and published under this name 
several novels—among others, his masterpiece of wit and 
emotion, ‘‘ Genevieve.” 

In every age it has been a matter of great consideration 
with authors as to the title under which they shall issue 
their works; publishers agree with them in the importance 
they attach to this point, as the public are easily attracted 


by a taking title. Pliny remarks that the Greeks showed | 


admirable taste in this way; some called them “A Hive,” 
by which their readers were to understand that they would 


enjoy a rich piece of honeycomb; others, “‘The Horn of | 


Abundance,” or the “ Meadow,” the “ Picture,” the “ Vio- 
let ;” while the Latins, in their vulgarity, were content 
with the ordinary names of “ Antiquities,” 


as did the author who called himself Bibaculus, and who 


passed the night in drinking. Varo named his satire “A | 
Movable Picture,” while Diodorus, among the Greeks, dis- | 


daining these puerilities, entitled his work ‘The Library.” 
Aulus Gellius tells us that it was during the long winter 
nights in the country of Attica that he amused himself in 
writing his work, which he therefore denominated “The 
Attic Nights.” 

The Oriental and Jewish nations, on the contrary, sought 
for the more obscure and ridiculous titles. Who would 
imagine that ‘‘The Heart of Aaron” was a commentary on 
the prophets; or “‘The Bones of Joseph”’ an introduction 
to Talmud? “The Garden of Nuts” and “The Golden 
Apples” are theological works; a ritual is the “ Pome- 
granate in Flowers,” and a catalogue of rabbinical writings 
passes under the name of ‘‘The Lips of the Sleepers,” 
alluding to a passage in Solomon’s Song. There is also 
“The Royal Wardrobe, divided into Ten Coats,” by Mar- 
docheus; ‘The Book of the Druggist,”’ by Eleazer, a work 
which is nothing more nor less than a treatise on the love 
of God; and “The Two Hands,” the hand of the poor and 
the hand of the king, each section being divided into five 
fingers. ‘‘The Perfume of Damascus Roses”’ is the poeti- 
cal title of the history of some of Mohammed’s companions 
who lived to the age of one hundred and twenty years. 
“The Spring Time of the Just,” by Zamakhichari, is a 
collection of farces; and there are two works" on law by 
the celebrated Turkish jurisconsult, Ibrahim, entitled 


“Example,” or | 
“Arts.” The more witty gave the title of “ Lucubrations,” | 


’ 


| Precious Stones,” and “The Confluence of the Seas.’ 

It would seem as if the writers of works of devotion had 

a particular preference for strange titles, perhaps to coun- 
| teract the unattractive dryness of their subject-matter. A 
priest taking for his meditations the anthems which are 
sung in Advent and before Christmas entitles them, ‘‘ The 
| Sweet Marrow and Tasty Sauce of the Savoury Bones of 
the Saints in Advent.” A canon of Riez writes, ‘“‘ The 
Royal Post to Paradise, very useful to those who wish to 
go there: a Collection of the Works of Pious Doctors who 
have curiously treated the subject.” In it there is a chap- 
ter on the*post established by Satan to go to Hell, and 
another to Purgatory, which is the suburb of Heaven, and 
the outer court of Paradise. An ascetic gives us, *‘ The 
Scraper of Vanity; a Spiritual Pillow Necessary to Extir- 
pate Vice and to plant Virtue” —a strange use for a pillow, 
certainly. Philip Bosquier, a Flemish monk, published a 
tragedy entitled ‘‘ The Little Rasor of Worldly Ornaments.” 
We have “ The Spiritual Snuff-Box, to Lead Devoted Souls 
to Christ,” and “The Spiritual Seringa, for Souls Steeped 
| in Devotion,” in which the author thus, strongly apostro- 
phizes those of the fair sex who are addicted to painting 
their cheeks: “ Vile carcasses, masses of infamy, have you 
no shame in turning yourselves round in the furnace of 
| love, and blushing like boiled lobsters to secure for your- 
selves admirers ?” 

In the sixteenth century we find the greatest extrava- 
| gance displayed in the titles of books. These may be taken 
as examples: “The Pious Lark, with its Trill—tbe Little 
Body and Feathers of our Lark are Spiritual Songs,” by 
Father Autome de la Chaucie; ‘ Bread Cooked on the 
Ashes, Brought by an Angel to the Prophet Elijah, to 
Comfort the Dying; The School of the Eucharist, estab- 
lished on the Miraculous Respect that the Beasts, Birds, 
and Insects have shown on Different Occasions to the Holy 
Sacrament of the Altar; The Lamp of St. Augustine, and 
the Flies that flit around it; The Silver Bell, the Sound of 
which will, by the Grace of God, make of an Usurer a per- 
fect Christian’’—a work which we may hope fulfilled its 
purpose. The following would prove very attractive : 
“Some Beautiful Biscuits, Cooked in the Oven of Charity, 
and put Aside Carefully for the Fowls of the Church, the 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the Swallows of Salvation ;” or 
this, ‘A Bouquet of Delicious Perfume Prepared for the 
Saints of the Lord.” A work on Christian charity is en- 
titled, ‘‘ Buttons and Button-holes for Believers’ Breeches ;” 
and we have also, “ High-heeled Shoes for those who are 
Dwarfs in Sanctity ;” and “ Crumbs of Consolation for the 
Chickens of the Covenant.” 

A Quaker, who was suffering in prison, published, “A 
Sigh for the Sinners in Zion, Coming from a Hole in the 
Wall, by an Earthen Vessel, known among Men under the 
‘name of Samuel Fish.”— Chambers’s Jowrnal. 
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Vrrernta has ninety-four newspapers. 
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ROTARY LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING PRESS. 

We are apt to imagine at times that our predecessors in | 
the art must have been very slow coaches, seeing the rapid | 
progress we are making. 1t may be taken for granted that | 
all the rotary printing machines are formed after the model | 
of the calico printing machine. Senefelder had an idea to 
apply his stone printing to such a purpose. In a foot-note, 
page 336 of his work, he states: “For the purpose of 
drawing on a stone-plate, or cylinder, I have invented a 
peculiar machine, by means of which the most difficult 
design may be completed in two days. I will communicate 
this machine, along with a press adapted to fhe printing 
of cotton, to amateurs in a separate treatise.” This will 
serve to indicate that Senefelder had thought about, if 
he did not in reality construct, a cylinder or rotary litho- 
graphic printing press. 

In 1842 we find the first (lithographic) patent for a pecu- 
liar arrangement of apparatus for obtaining impressions 
from cylinders of stone. The name of the patentee is 
Alphonse de Troisbrioux. ‘‘The inking apparatus con- 
sists of an endless band passing over rollers (by three of 
which it is at intervals brought into contact with the stone), 
and furnished from a trough-roller by a vibrating roller, 
and scraped by a ductor.” Further on it states, “The 
sheet is fed between a dropping roller and the endless belt, 
when, by the rising of the scraper, the endless belt, which 
is in motion, is pressed against the stone roller and 
produces the impression. The sheet is conducted by end- 
less tapes for the ‘ verso’ to a second stone cylinder, whose 
action and arrangement are similar to the first. The arrange- 
ment is applicable to a single press or printing in colors.” 

In 1845, George Scholefield took out a patent for ‘ Cer- 
tain improvements in machinery or apparatus to be em- 
ployed for lithographic printing. Power is applied to the 
subject roller (stone, zinc, or other suitable material), which 
drives the pressing cylinder (immediately below it) by fric- 
tion, and an endless band carrying the inking rollers by 
means of gearing. The paper (either in sheet or roll) is fed 
in upon an endless tympan cloth, and discharged by deliv- 
ery rollers into a suitable receptacle.” As it would be 
tedious to go seriatim through the various patents, it will 
be sufficient for our present purpose to refer our readers to 
the first volume of this journal, where one case is recorded, 
and to make a passing allusion to Hoe’s and Lewis’s pat- 
ents; both of which are ingenious, and, to a certain extent, 
they are both adaptations. 

We would most respectfully request the attention of the 
Committee of the House of Commons, appointed for the 
purpose of investigating the workings of the Patent Laws, 
to the facts stated and inferences deducible. In an art of 
such recent growth as lithography, and where the com- | 
petition in the production of work is so keen, it is of the 
utmost importance that every encouragement be given to 
new and useful inventions. On the other hand, there ought 
to be stringent laws for the protection of known inventions 





| and discoveries already made. 
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We have too many “ Patent 
Agents’ Patents.” Why should the law only recognize 
criminality in the infringement of a patent? Why ought it 
not to be as criminal in the eye of the law to appropriate 
discoveries already made, and patent them, as it is to in- 
fringe a patent? It may be answered, that you can appeal 
to the law. True; but that meanscash. The patent laws, 
as they stand, are a snare, a delusion, and a disgrace to the 
legislature. Patents are taken out with no other object in 
view than the hope that “ something may turn up.” In very 
few cases does the original inventor receive benefit from his 
discoveries. As a rule it generally falls to the lot of a capi- 
talist, and by a strictly legal process.— Lithographer, London. 

. ee 

NEWSPAPER MACHINERY. 

Machines for folding papers as they come from the print- 
ing press have been in use with more or less success for a 
number of years. But it is only within the past twelve 
months, we believe, that machinery has been applied to 
fold, paste, and trim the edges of periodicals folded to the 
ordinary quarto size of weekly journals. For some months 
this has been done by the publishers of the Boston Hvery 
Saturday, which, with its cut leaves and back fastened by 
paste in lieu of stitches, has been presented in very neat 
appearance and most convenient form. The New York 
Tribune, in speaking of the apparatus employed, character- 
izes it as an “interesting failure,’ one of those “ which 
often form the prelude to a most important success.” If 
this is true, the matter should receive more extended atten- 
tion, to the end that publishers may be furnished with a 
machine capable of fitting their periodicals for use in a 
shape most convenient to the purchaser. It is only a little 
thing, to be sure, to cut the leaves of a sixteen-page paper, 
but it is one of those little things that are apt to be annoy- 
ing when paper-knife, ruler, or scissors are not immediately 
at hand, and one the necessity of which should be obviated. 
As to the best method of doing this there may very well be 
a difference of opinion. The inventor of the machine pre- 
viously alluded to seems to have preferred the use of paste 
to unite the leaves which is essential before cutting, 
although paste requires the adjuncts of heat and pressure 
to make it effective. It is quite possible that a sewing- 
machine could be so combined with the folder as to stitch 
the papers as they pass on endless belts or equivalent de- 
vices to the edge-trimming mechanism. Or, in lieu of 
either of these, metallic fastenings might be adopted, for it 
would surely require no more ingenious machinery to drive 
and fix a sheet-metal clamp through the contiguous back 
edges of the sheets, than it does to put a zinc nail through 
the sole and upper of a shoe and rivet it on the inside. 
Any way, the need of a machine for the purpose that shall 
not be a failure, interesting or otherwise, is quite manifest, 
as is also the truth that inventive skill once properly 
directed to the subject will soon provide the requisite appa- 
ratus —American Artizan. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JANUARY 1, 1872. 





PRIZES FOR COLOR PRINTING. 





I could not furnish the number required for the circulation of the 


| CrrcuLaR, but would send one or two hundred. 


contest ; also, the copy, as soon as possible. 


We append a few additional letters, received during the 


past month, from printers interested in our proposition to 
offer prizes for superior specimens of color printing. We 


public field for competition. To further these ends, we 
have concluded to fix the date of the production of the pro- 
posed specimens at a later period than that originally con- 


general character of the matter of our advertising pages, 
nor of an objectionable or offensive nature. We make 
these changes because they will afford an opportunity to 
hundreds of printers to send us specimens of superior jobs 
which they print in the ordinary course of their business, 


The kind and weight of the paper should be specified. 
I hope to hear from you what the rules are that will govern the 


Yours truly, J.J. Lemon. 


OFFICE OF THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va., December 1, 1871. 


To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 
Sir:—l think I shall contend for the prizes offered by you for the 


| best printing in colors. 
hope to receive various other suggestions from our corre- | 
spondents, so that the rules and arrangements finally | 
adopted may give general satisfaction and open the widest | 


Please forward copy at your earliest convenience. 


Yours, &c., J. H. Foster. 


Orrice oF Our SaturpDaAyY Niet, 
Macon, Ga., December 25, 1871. t 


| To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 


Sir :—Consider me among the competitors for your medals offered 


| for excellence in color printing. 
templated, and to leave all participants free to choose their | 
own copy, with no restrictions except that the printed job | 
shall be on paper of the size of a page of this journal, and | 
that the matter shall not be of a description akin to the | 


Yours, B. W. Smirx. 


a 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNIONS IN NEW YORK. 
We are called upon to make the announcement that two 


| new typographical unions have just been chartered in New 
| York city, and although the membership at present is 


instead of subjecting themselves to the trouble of preparing | 


a specimen solely for competition ; and as we will circulate, 
free of charge, in the CrrcuLarR, as part of its contents, five 


thousand copies of all creditable specimens of fine printing | 


sent us to compete for the prizes, under the conditions 
finally prescribed, many printers may be enabled to obtain 


orders from their customers which will pay all the expenses | tion which met in Cincinnati. 


We desire to secure not only | some time filled the position of Treasurer of Women’s 


of their competitive efforts. 
a full exercise of the talent of the craft, but to afford a fine 
opportunity for the display of it, and the modification thus 


briefly sketched appears to us more likely to secure these | 


objects than any other plan that has occurred to us, and we 
hope to hear, from many quarters, that it is favorably re- 
ceived. 
OFFICE OF THE WAYNE County DEMocRaT, 
Wooster, Onto, December 16, 1871. t 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular: 

Srmr:—I notice in the November number of the Crrcu.ar that you 
offer prizes for the best colored printing done in the United States. I 
think the idea, on your part, a good one. Your exertions in trying to 
advance the art in this country cannot but be appreciated by the craft, 
and redound to your interest and honor. 

I am willing to be ** mustered in*’ as a competitor for the prizes ; but 
at the same time, I have not the least idea that I will stand a ghost’s 
chance of taking either. Those who make colored work a speciality 
will have a decided advantage in the contest, from experience and cus- 
tom, and, to make the contest as near equal, as possible, with country 
printers who do but very little colored work, and of the cheapest class 
(from necessity), the rules governing the contest should make it oblig- 
atory for each competitor to do his own composition and presswork, 
withont the assistance of others. I am not particular as to the number 
of colors—either four or five would suit me; but would prefer to leave 
to the competitors the privilege of making as many impressions from 


small, we feel pretty well assured that it will increase in 
time—at least we hope so. 

On Tuesday, December 26th, our old friend, John J. 
Storey, led to the altar Miss Kate Cusack, and on Wednes- 
| day, December 27th, Mr. John Vredenburg and Miss Eva 


| B. Howard were also joined in wedlock. 


| 


Miss Kate Cusack was for one term the presiding officer 
of Women’s Typographical Union, No, 1, and was elected 


| as an alternate to the International Typographical Conven- 


Miss Eva B. Howard for 


Typographical Union, and was elected as an alternate to 
the Albany Convention, where she made a host of friends. 

Mr. Storey is a member of Typographical Union, No. 6, 
and it is needless to say that he is a good fellow—all who 
know him will endorse that. If Mrs. Kate will discharge 


the new duties which devolve upon her as well as did Miss 
| Kate, she need have no fears of her Storey having anything 


the colors agreed upon as they may fancy, provided they do not have | 


more than the said number of colors. 


but a happy ending. 

Mr. John Vredenburg is a plate printer, well and favor- 
ably known in New York. We hope he will have no cause 
to regret having taken as a partner one who, if she cannot 
assist him in all the branches of the art, can at least keep 


» | his plates in order. 


We tender to our friends who have joined hearts and 
hands, and entered upon their new voyage of life together, 
our sincere wishes for their future happiness and pros- 
perity. May no clouds arise to darken the sunshine of their 
lives! We would at this time remind them of a few lines 
by the poet Cowper: 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
We called attention, in the last issue of the CrrcuLar, to 
the deplorable extent ‘to which the miscellaneous books 
now supplied to the American market are printed in foreign | 
countries, in consequence of the want of proper protection 
to the book-printing interest of the United States. A move- 
ment is now on foot to make further and still more rapid 
inroads upon the important domestic industry which is | 
already so actively and fatally assailed, for this is the real | 
meaning of the agitation:progressing in England in favor of | 
an International Copyright Treaty. We will not stop here | 
to inquire whether such a measure is intrinsically just so | 
far as the interests of authors, exclusively, are concerned. | 
There is a growing disposition to protect them; and 
if their rights, only, were at issue, there would be little 
difficulty in adjusting the copyright controversy. But 
recent discussions bring into stronger prominence than ever | 
the fact that the main object of the English advocacy of an 
International Copyright Treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain is to give to the latter country improved | 
opportunities for printing our books and flooding our | 
market with the products of English paper makers, English 
printers, and English bookbinders. Our present laws leave | 
a wide opening for all uncopyrighted English publications, | 
and those who have already largely profited by the indif- | 
ference, neglect, or hostility shown by tariff-makers to | 
American printers, wish to add the current copyrighted | 
literature of their country to the numerous works they now 
find available for exportation to the United States. 
This statement is not a matter of conjecture, but sus- | 
ceptible of the clearest proof; and it has such an important | 
bearing on the copyright controversy that some of the recent | 
evidence deserves to be placed on record. Wm. H. Apple- | 
ton, of the firm of D. Appleton & Co., of New York, recently 
wrote a letter to the London Times, in which, while he | 
avowed himself favorable to an International Copyright 
Law, he charged that England had never proposed such a 
measure to us except in a shape that rendered it a pub- 
lisher’s as well as an author’s copyright, and that was, in 
reality, “‘but a kind of legal saddle for the English pub- 
lisher to ride his author into the American book market.” 
This letter elicited severe English replies, which, instead | 
of contradicting its important allegations, confirm them. 
The London Times admitted that “all the copyright 
treaties England has proposed would have carried into | 
America the exclusive privilege, not only of the author, 
but of the publisher ;”’ and it even went so far as to say, | 
substantially, that an International Copyright Law was of | 
very small consequence to Great Britain, if it did not open 
the American market to British printers and publishers as | 
well as to British authors. A London publisher, Daldy, in 
replying to Appleton, took similar ground, although he was | 
more cautious in his advocacy of his trade interests. He | 
expressed the opinion that if such an International Copy- 
right Treaty as England favors is adopted, the books pro- 








| tected by it may be manufactured in one country or the 
' other, but not in both—which is equal to a confession, in view 


of the prices of labor and material now prevailing, that all 
new books of English authorship, with very rare exceptions, 
that were salable in the United States, would be printed 
in England; and that even such new American books 
now printed in this country, as would be likely to find 
purchasers in England, would be printed there, and our 
home supply sent to us from the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Appleton contends, with great force and justice, that 
any International Copyright Law which may be passed 
should take effect only upon books entirely manufactured 
in the United States. This provision is absolutely essential 
to the protection of the book-manufacturing interest of this 
country. It is subjected to ruinous competition now; but 
it would be overwhelmed by the sweeping measure English 
publishers are advocating for the purpose of advancing 
their interests in the United States. 

Independent of this objection to the measure now favored 
in England, the propriety of adopting any form of an In- 
ternational Copyright Treaty may well be doubted. The 
end desired, so far as it affects the interests of authors ex- 
clusively, can best be gained by legislation. The spirit, if 
not the letter of our institutions, is hostile to the regulation 
of such subjects by a treaty, as the immediate representa- 
tives of the people should participate in their consideration 
as well as the President and the Senate. Under no circum- 


| stances should a greater concession be made than the 


passage of a law of Congress embodying the suggestion of 
Mr. Appleton, that the works of foreign authors might be 
copyrighted in the United States, provided they were manu- 
factured here. 
RRR Le er res de ak STP 
Miss Oxive Loan, the well-known authoress and lec- 
turess, was united in marriage to Mr. Wirt Sikes (who is 


| also famous as a lecturer), in New York, in the latter part 


of last month. Rev. Dr. Collyer, of Chicago, performed 
the ceremony. The same evening the bride fulfilled an 
engagement to deliver a lecture in a country town about 
one hundred miles from New York. 





Tue business and affairs of the firm of Geo. H. Sanborn 
& Co., manufacturers of bookbinders’ machinery, in New 
York City, have been sold to the Mystic River Hardware 
Manufacturing Company, of Mystic River, Conn. Mr. 
Geo. H. Sanborn is the principal stockholder in the new 
company, and will have general charge of its management. 

ne ~+-2ecer 

Tue two prizes offered by Mr. Kinloch Falconer, of 
Jackson, Miss , for the fastest apprentice type-setters, were 
recently awarded to Jack McCallum, of the Clarion, and 
Geo. Lester, of the Pilot office, of that place. The prizes 
were gold and silver composing rules, of beautiful work- 
manship and finish. 
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AMERICAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF PRINTING. 
We are gratified to be able to announce that this work is 
selling more rapidly than we dared hope at the time of its 
publication, and that it has met with a flattering reception 
from the craft and the press. Among the many favorable 
notices it has received, the following article in a late num- 
ber of the Memphis Appeal is especially able and appre- 
ciative : 

Always proud of an art that has promoted, if it has not originated 
modern civilization, we feel doubly so rising from a careful perusal of 
this splendid memorial of it. We glory in our profession. We parti- 
cipate in the sense of exaltation that all must feel who are in the least 
degree kin to the art that not only preserves all others, but has been a 
means of advancement in all the sciences; the light of liberty, that 
force that unshackled the consciences of men, and that to-day makes 
more plain the darkness of yesterday. We feel proud of a profession 
that calls forth a work so voluminous, exhaustive of the art in all its 
phases of usefulness, and illustrative of its progress. Herein we have 
the history of printing from its first. crade beginnings at Haarlem or 
Metz, to its perfection in Vienna, Leipzig, London, Paris, and New 
York, illustrated by illuminated pages from the books of the earliest 
printers, and fine wood engravings of the presses and improvements of 
those of the nineteenth century. Whatever is necessary in the pro- 
duction of a book, whether type, stereotype-plates, presses, paper, 
boards for binding, or leather, all are carefully set forth—how made or 
prepared, and how used—together with the improvement in each from 
the inauguration of printing in the fifteenth century to the present day. 
We have full and accurate descriptions of the various modes now in 
use, or that have been, for casting type, setting typéPproving, making- 
up in forms, putting to press; the various makes of presses, how used, 
the particular design in their invention, in what esteem ‘held by the 
profession at large, their capacity of impressions per hour, and the 
character of work that on an average they will produce. Stereotyping 
and electrotyping, which rank next to the invention of movable types 
also come in for the fullest and freest exposition ; so does book-binding, 
without which all efforts of the printer would be in vain. The recent 
inventions, whereby the newspapers have been enabled to keep pace 
with the demands of rapidly increasing readers, are clearly illustrated 
and admirably explained. They are numerous, embracing, among 
others, the Bullock and Hoe presses, damping, folding, and addressing 
machines, enabling journals like the London Times and the /Zustrated 
News, the Paris Debats, the Berlin Zeitung, the Vienna Presse, and the 
Official Journal of St. Petersburg, and Herald of New York, to give to 
the public in a few hours editions each of 90,000 or more papers, that 
fifty years ago would have taken several days to have printed. But 
besides all this information, and a great deal more that is technical 
and especially beneficial to those who are engaged in letter-press 
printing, we have also the condition and growth of wood, steel, copper, 
and engraving in stone, with the varions kinds of processes in use and 
neceseary to the careful production of copies of the works of the great 
masters, who have perpetuated, in colors, the “ counterfeit present- 
ments” of the great and good as well as the glorious achievements of 
the God-given imagination, itself the copyist of the Creator. Indeed, 
nothing is omitted from this book that is necessary to explain every 
kind, class, and cha acter of printing—the making of type, stereotyping 
and electrotyping, preparation of lithographic stones, or copper and 
steel-plates, making of inks, or from a card to a poster, from a pam- 
phlet to a book, from a circular to a newspaper; in the engraver'’s art, 
from/a common playing card to the illustrations of Boydell’s Shak- 
speare or Audubon’s Ornithology of North America; or in the binder’s 
art, from the by-laws of the Podunck Brotherhood, for the amelioration 
of the condition of all mankind, to the tooled calf, vellum, or Russia, 
which all lovers of well-bound books delight to admire. Printers who 
would know what their art is, will make haste to pogsess themselves 
of a copy of this American Encyclopedia of Printing, and every pro- 
fessional man, indced all, should buy this book who would be intel- 


ligent as to the art which combines all others—the art which carries 
the blessed gospel of Christ into the houses of the poor and rich alike ; 
which enables Shakspeare, and Dickens, and Scott, and Ewing, and 
Hawthorne, and Goethe, and Schiller, and Shelley, and Tennyson, and 
Longfellow, Bryant, Lowell, Browning, and Whittier to irradiate the 
hearts of the people, and become the friende of all who are solitary and 
walk alone in crowds. But the material and machinery of every sort 
of printing do not monopolize this Encyclopedia. The men who have 
made themselves prominent as inventors; who have done something 
to advance printing; who have compiled or written books, engraved 
pictures or book illustrations, or who have won imperishable renown 
as the benefactors of the art, all have a place in this magnificent text- 
book. An excellent specimen of book printing, well and appropri- 
ately illustrated and illuminated, and carefully bound, this Encyclo- 
pedia of Printing is a credit to the city where Franklin commenced a 
career of which all printers feel proud. We congratulate Mesers. 
Menamin & Ringwalt, the publishers, upon the successful production 
of this book; and we salute the editor, Mr. J. Luther Ringwalt, as one 
who loves and is an honor to the profession, whose power and perfec- 
tion he has set forth in the most exhaustive work on printing in the 
English tongue. 


ne 


COALS OF FIRE. 

As if Chicago had not had enough of fire, the British 
public announces, through various eminent and generous 
gentlemen, that it intends to heap still more coals of fire 
upon the heads of that unfortunate and offending genera- 
tion by presenting to the city a free library, the books to be 
purchased or otherwise obtained in Europe. 

The library will be a blessing, and will no doubt be 
accepted both gratefully and gracefully ; but the coals of 
fire under which the icy hearts of America are expected to 
glow, are hidden in the peculiar little statement that the 
committee, having considered that the Chicagoans could 
obtain at home “pirated” publications at lower prices, 
have nevertheless determined to purchase the volumes in 
England, as a delicate rebuke to us for our contumacy upon 
the subject of international copyright. In the address to 
the public, it is urged that the gift will have the additional 
and touching value of a keepsake presented with fraternal 
affection, and thus it will be received, even notwithstanding 
the little business reminder. Our domestic relations with 
John Bull are decidedly mixed—heretofore he has en- 
deavored to act as a sort of Dutch uncle, and knock us 
down if we didn’t behave; now he Proposes fraternity 
while acting the part of the mother, 

Who ran to lift us when we fell, 

And kissed the place to make it well ; 
gently admonishing, amidst the caresses, ‘‘ Now, mind, and 
be a good boy in the future, and don’t forget—the inter- 
national copyright!” 


~_=_oo- 


WE learn by the Jackson (Miss.) papers, that B. C. 
White, Esq., President of Jackson Typographical Union, 
and delegate to the late Convention at Baltimore, in a type- 
setting match at the State Fair in Jackson, Carrie-d off the 


first prize. We congratulate Mr. White on his success, 
and have no doubt that his numerous friends will be 
pleased to learn that he did not miss the prize he contended 
for. Elsewhere will be found the particulars of the contest. 
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UNVEILING OF THE BUST OF FRANKLIN AT THE GOV- 
ERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The employés of the Government Printing Office, having 
secured from the artistic chisel of Mr. Lot Flannery, of the | 
city of Washington, a large-sized bust of Benjamin Franklin, | 


in beautiful marble, it was presented to the Congressional 
Printer on the 29th day of November, 1871, with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The bust had been placed over the 
main entrance and concealed with drapery, preparatory to 
being presented and unveiled. 

A large and commodious platform, decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes, had been erected in front of the building, 
for the accommodation of invited guests and the Marine 
Band, which was present. 

At 8 o’clock, P. M , the whistle of the office was blown, 
the flag run up on the flag-staff, and the employés assembled 
at the east front, where a vast concourse had collected, 
while the band played a national air. 

On the platform were Senators Sherman and Tipton, 
several members of Congress, Governor Cooke, Hon. A. R. 
Shepherd, several representatives of the press, among whom 
was Major Ben Perley Poore, the Congressional Printer, 
and the Committee of Arrangements. 

Mr. Richard W. Claxton, one of the oldest printers em- 
ployed in the office, in behalf of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, presented the bust to the Congressional Printer in 
a well-timed and happily expressed speech, which elicited 
marks of applause from the large audience. At the close 
of the remarks of Mr. Claxton, Mr. Clapp, the Congressional 
Printer, removed the veil from the bust, and it was greeted 
with demonstrations of satisfaction, the band playing “Auld 
Lang Syne.” 

The Congressional Printer then delivered the following 
reception address : 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—Scarcely could an occasion arise which 
would bring with it a deeper feeling of interest to the practical printer 
who loves his vocation, and to the bookbinder, who is closely allied to 
the art of printing, than the present. It is, indeed, a gratifying service 
with every American citizen to commemorate the name and call to 
mind the virtues of Benjamin Franklin. You, gentlemen, employés of 
the National Printing Office, have, with marked fitness of purpose, by 
your own munificence, placed over the portal of this temple of the art 
of printing a marblg bust of the great and good man who is honored 
everywhere as the Biister Philosopher of America. Through your 
partiality I have been designated as its recipient in behalf of my Gov- 
ernment. It is presented, as I understand, as a token of your devotion 
to that art which has been the civilizer of mankind since it first threw 
its light upon the world, and of the homage you would ever pay to the 
illustrious name it represents. 

Sir, I accept this trust with pride and satisfaction. as a printer, and 
as the authorized head of this great temple of art and industry. I 
regard it as a real honor to be selected by the Senate of this Nation as 
the custodian of the properties and interests of this important branch 
of the public service; and that honor is this day enriched when I 
receive, from the hands of my associates in preserving these interests 
and utilizing these properties, this beautiful and meritorious work of 
art, which brings in intimate relation the character and virtues of 
Franklin with the genius and skill of Flannery, by whose hand this 
creation, which we can but admire, has been chiseled from the rade 
block. We hail it, fellow-craftsmen, as an imperishable monument to 
the name of the philosopher printer, and as a work of art which wreaths 
fresh laurels around the brow of our citizen representative of the fine 
arts in America. 
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That you, printers and binders, who are identified with this printing 
house, should have conceived and carricd to such perfect success the 
idea of placing over its main entrance a representation of Benjamin 
Franklin in enduring marble, is alike honorable to your esprit du corps, 
and to that spirit of generosity which is so proverbially a characteristic 
of our craft. That marble creation is a fitting sentinel to stand watch 
and ward over the portal of this most extensive and most perfect print- 
ing office on the habitable globe, and he who enters hereafter will be 
reminded of the name and virtues of a practical printer whose character 
ever has and ever will command the respect of every true disciple of 
Faust and Gutenberg. 

You have met to dedicate this bust to the public service; and it may 
not be out of place to review briefly the history of him whose name it 
represents, and is honored in memory as the philosopher and states- 
man who adorned the printer's craft in its infancy on this continent. 

Benjamin Franklin wax born in Boston, of English parentage, on the 
6th day of January, 1706. His life was as checkered as it was distin- 
guished and honorable. Of humble birth, he was called to fight life's 
battles with such weapons as God hung around his creation. We find 
him first the boy of a tallow-candle and soap-boiler shop. Then the 
devil in the printing office of a tyrannical brother. Then a juvenile 
editor. Then a young tramp with his pockets stuffed with shirts and 
stockings, a dollar of money in his purse, and a loaf of bread under his 
arm, seeking employment in the “ City of Brotherly Love.” It was to 
this era of his history that Briesot de-Warville referred when he re- 
marked: ‘*Who would have thought that this poor wanderer would 
become one of the legislators of America, the ornament of the New 
World, the pride of modern philosophy.” Young Franklin found em- 
ployment in Philadelphia after he was turned adrift by hie oppressive 
brother, and while engaged there attracted the attention of Sir William 
Keith, who, under the guise of friendship, practised a gross and severe 
deception upon the young man. He sent him to London with sealed 
letters of credit to purchase type for a printing office; and judge his 
surprise and chagrjn, on having his letters opened in a strange city, to 
discover that theyhad no reference to himself or his affairs. Thus de- 
luded and wronged, young Franklin was not disheartened. True to 
himself and the budding purposes of an irrepressible ambition for snc- 
cess, he sought and secured employment, where he became a model of 
industry and temperance, and exercised a reformatory influence over 
his fellow-printers, who were, perhaps, too often athirst. His words of 
wisdom, and elevating example, secured for him the respect of his asso- 
ciates, and he proved an instrument of great good among his fellows. 


His sojourn in London was but for a year and a half, when he re- 


| turned to Philadelphia and took position as a clerk in a dry-goods shop. 


Here he found himself cut of his element. The field was too limited 
and too barren of intellectual interest for his active and expanding 
mind, and he soon returned to the types. His connection with the 
newspaper press followed, and thus was opened to his abilities a field 
which he occupied with industry, zeal, and success, and which led to 
his future usefulness and distinction. 

The Revolution which resulted in American independence and estab- 
lished this Republic, brought Franklin prominently before the world. 
The part which he bore in that struggle vindicated his wisdom, his 
sagacity, and his usefulness as a statesman anti diplomat. He pre- 
sented the petition of the First American Congress to the House of 
Lords; and in the course of the debate which ensued thereupon, Lord 
Chatham referred to him as * one whom all Europe held in high esti- 
mation for his knowledge and wisdom ; who was an honor, not to the 
English nation only, but to human nature.” 

While in England matters became critical, and he returned to this 
country to save himself from arrest, under the charge of fermenting a 
rebellion in the colonies. He was subsequently elected a Member of 
Congress, where his abilities and services were held in high esteem by 
his peers. He afterwards represented his country at the Courts of 
France and Great Britain, from whence he returned to his own country 
in 1785, after fifty years’ public service in various positions, This 
nation has never had a representative at foreign courts whose popu- 
larity was as acknowledged as that of Franklin during his diplomatic 
career. Venerable in years, simple in manners, easy and gay in bear- 
ing, rich, entertaining, and instructive in conversation, with a high 
scientific reputation, he was courted and admired by the learned, the 
wise, the courtier, and the devotee of fashion: and he left France the 
most popular of fureign representatives at a European court. History 
tells us that upon one occasion he met Voltaire in public, and the 
patriarch of letters and the patriarch of liberty embraced. 























In referring to one who aided largely in making this nation what it 
is, the pride of its own people and the admiration of the rest of man- 
kind, we are reminded of the spirit of advancement which has given it 
high and honorable position among the nations of the earth. Yon 
noble structure which stands in relief upon the southern sky—the most 
beautiful edifice that adorns the earth—is an emblem of our national 
‘progress and destiny. We are proud of our National Capitol. It rep- 
resents the enterprise, the energy, the munificence, and the fature of 
this young, vigorous, and thriving Republic. It is not only an object 
of pride with us, but it is the admiration of all who look upon it, no 
matter from what country or clime they come; and there it will stand, 
the Capital movers to the contrary notwithstanding, so long as the but- 
tresses of this nation resist the assaults of its enemies. When the 
pillars of this Republic fall, and the bond of this Union is broken, then 
the Federal Capital may be transferred to a greater distance from the 
resting-place and name of Washington; but not till then. No such 
sacrifice will be endured or tolerated by the American people until this 
Republic, like that of Rome, passes into history, among the things that 
were. 

This vast printing house, with its kindred establishments through- 
out the country, are impediments in the way of the Capital movers, for 
they educate the people to venerate the name of Washington; to love 
their country ; to economize in expenditure; to respect the memories 
of those patriots and sages of the Revolution who planted the National 
Capital on this spot, made sacred by their patriotic deeds. If yonder 
marble representation of Franklin could but speak, it would rebuke 
these agitators, and remind them of that maxim of Poor Richard, 
which teaches that **a rolling stone gathers no moss,” and that * the 
way to wealth” lies not in squandering the Nation's money by tearing 
down its beautiful edifices, but in that frugality and economy which 
would save it from vandalism, extravagance, and waste. 

Fellow-Printers: This act of yours, which has placed a beautiful and 
artistic representation of the immortal Franklin over the doorway of 
the National Printing Office, honors your vocation and yourselves. 
Sir, you have been selected to represent your fellow-craftemen in 
making this presentation because of your venerable years and your 
sterling qualities of head and heart. You have long labored within 
these walls, bearing, day by day, the respect which personal worth 
brings in its train. In so far as you have studied and emulated the 
example of Benjamin Franklin, you have reaped a rich harvest of self- 
respect, and of honor from those around you. 

The young men of this office who are being initiated into the myster- 
ies of the art of printing, and you of maturer years, who have com- 
pleted your education among the types, can well afford to study the 
precepts and follow the examples of the great Master Printer and 
Philosopher of the eighteenth century. He was par excellence the 
representative of a democratic people. Rising from an humble sphere, 
with limited advantages and few encouragements, save such as sprang 
from an instinctive desire to be good and great, his character was 
molded into simplicity of mind and thought, purity of motive and 
action, a high sense of honor, a deep love of country and of the prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, and justice; and to-day is the brightest 
examplar of public and private worth found in the annals of American 
statesmen. 

The door by which he entered, and the ladder by which he ascended 
to the heights of distinction and honor, are as open and free to each 
and all of you, my fellow-printers, whether in the period of youth or 
middle age, as they were to him; and, as God has given you abilities, 
the race is before you, to be won or lost. It is for you to decide 
whether you will enter upon that higher life which leads and elevates 
to positions of eminence, respect, and honor, or dwell in that lower 
sphere, where usefulness never enters, honor never comes, and the 
respect of the good is unknown. 

In conclusion, my fellow-printers, I appeal to you, one and all, that 
you study the precepts and emulate the examples of him whose memory 
you have this day embalmed in imperishable marble. And then you 
can, with pride and satisfaction, exclaim with a modern poet— 

* I'm of the press! I'm of the press ! 

My host embattled types ; 

With them I quell the tyrant’s horde 
And rear the Stars and Stripes. 

I give my hand to all the race ; 
My altar, freedom’s sod ; 

I say my say,.and bend my knee 
Alone, alone to God.” 
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| At the close of these remarks, Mr. Clapp introduced Mr. 
Flannery, the artist who produced the bust, to the audience, 
which greeted him with applause. 

Major Ben Perley Poore was then introduced, and made 
a brief but very humorous address, which was charged 
with printer’s technicals, and created great mirth among 
the auditory. 

The band then played “Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
gathering dispersed, apparently much gratified with the 
occasion. 

sce 
THE NEW LABOR COMMISSION. 

The House of Representatives has adopted a resolution 
providing for the appointment of a commission, consisting 
of three persons, one of whom must be practically identified 
with the laboring classes, to make a thorough examination 
into the condition and prospects of the workingmen of this 
country in regard to their wages, hours of labor, education, 
health, and the manner in which they are affected by ex- 
isting laws. The resolution will probably be approved by 
the Senate, and in due time the results of the proposed 
inquiries will be laid before Congress and the country. If 
the investigation is prosecuted in a proper spirit, it can 
scarcely fail to render useful and important service in 
assisting the efforts of workingmen and legislators to solve 
the great problems of the day, in portraying existing evils, 
and in devising remedies. Laborers or employés, as well as 
capitalists or employers, may be enlightened by its re- 
searches and suggestions. It should be able to point out 
to what extent labor and capital are necessarily antago- 
nistic, to what extent their interests may be harmonized, 
and how the welfare of the toilers of the land may be most 
certainly and rapidly promoted. This is pre-eminently an 
age of inquiry and of progress, and an age in which “ the 
greatest good of the greatest nnmber”’ should become more 
and more an object of solicitude with all governments. 
Everything that can be done to promote the real welfare of 
the working millions should be done; and yet a due regard 
for the common welfare forbids the hasty adoption of delu- 
sive and visionary schemes which might injure all classes 
and benefit none. 

The journeymen printers of this country have taken a 
very active part in devising and putting in practical opera- 
tion all American measures hitherto adopted for the pro- 
motion of the interests of labor, and it is natural to expect 
that they will be among the first to approve any good sug- 
gestions. or to condemn any unwise propositions that may 
| emanate from the proposed commission. In any event its 
proceedings will be of special interest to them; and if it 
does its full duty in explaining the mysteries of Cuo-opera- 
tion, Internationalism, or Communism, and in describing 
what has been done and what can be done in regulating 





hours of labor, wages, etc., it should furnish a solid basis 


for a forward movement among the printers as well as 
among all other workingmen. 
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SPECIMENS OF FINE PRINTING. 
The advent of the New Year is usually the time selected 
by printers for displaying their ability in fine work, and the 
occasion is generally improved to blend the useful with the 
ornamental ; hence Calendars and Carriers’ Addresses about 
this time abound. We are gratified at the receipt of so 
many rich tokens of remembrance from printers through- 
out the country, and cannot but wonder at the vast im- 
proven‘ent that has been wrought in a few years in job 
composition and presswork. Hoping that this ambition to 
improve the art beyond what he found it may still be the 
characteristic of the American printer, we return our ac- 
knowledgments to the following: 


Nickerson & Sibley, Pawtucket, R. I., ball circular. 

Joseph Ritner, Mechanicsburg, Pa.. calendar in four colors. 

Simpson Bros., 108 South Eden Street, Baltimore, assortment of 
fruit and oyster labels. 

Chauncey W. Ames, 57 Duane Street, New York, handsome Calendar 
in black, red, green, and gold, with a good map of New York city in 
the centre. 

J. F. Tannatt & Co., Springfield, Mass., a useful twelve-page calen- 
dar, in blue and black. 

A. W. Scribner & Co., Troy, N. Y., a twelve-leaved calendar, in four 
colors, printed on paper of various colors. 

Taylor & Haight, Ellenville, Ulster County, N. Y., send a handsome 
calendar, in six colors, together with some neat specimens of job work. 

Evans & Smith, Bryan City, Brazos County, Texas, send a business 
card, in five colors. 

J. Jay Lemon, Democrat office, Wooster, Ohio, assortment of hand 
some cards. 

B. F. Wade & Co., Mansfield, Ohio, neat New Year card. 

Ringwalt & Brown, Seventh and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
useful calendar in three colors, size 163¢x22. 

Nichols & Anthony, 33 East Main Street, Springfield, Ohio, business 
card, in three colors, neatly executed. 

Titusville (Pa.) Typographical Union, No. 144, list of officers, hand- 
somely printed in colors. 

The Standard Association, Bridgeport, Conn., handsome calendar in 
six colors. 

The Humboldt (Kansas) Union issued a very neat New Year circa- 
lar, announcing itself ‘at home” during the year “to all business 
callers.” 

Carroll, printer and bookbinder, Monroe Street, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, calendar in five colors. 

J. D. Logan & Co., San Antonio, Texas, a varied assortment of 
cards, billheads, etc , embracing almost the entire range of ordinary 
job work, all executed in good style. A.C. Aabacock is the typographic 
designer. 

A. W. Auner, Eleventh and Market Streets, Philadelphia, Christmas 
bill of fare and neat business card; also, calendar in one color. 

A. Matthias, 173 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., large calendar in 
four colors. 

Haddock & Son, 108 South Third Street, distributed to their patrons, 
as a Christmas and New Year offering, an eight-page pamphlet, with 
cover, containing Poe’s ** Raven,” illustrated. 

8. W. Green, 16 and 18 Jacob Street, New York, sends a large circu- 
lar, in four colors, with calendar in the centre; also, an elegant sub- 
scription list—both for the Scientific American. 

L. Graham & Co., 73 Camp Street, New Orleans, La., send several 
very elegant specimens, the chef d'euvre being a business card in the 
Gothic style, size 13x17 inches. This is one of the most elaborate 
pieces of workmanship we have ever seen, containing no less than six 


colors—green, gold, carmine, sienna, blue, and black—and four tints— | 
yellow, blue, flesh, and light grey. The rule work is really grand in | 


design, and the execution is scarcely behind the conception. 

H. G. Smith & Co., Lancaster, Pa., calendar in three colors. 

M. Dahlem, 221 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia, calendar in four 
colors. 

J. C. Thompson, 29 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia, calendar in 
three colors. 
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Williams & Hossler, Warsaw, Ind., send a neat pamphlet of twenty- 
four pages, giving a full description of the building erected for their 
newspaper, the Northern Indianian ; a history of the different news- 
papers published in Kosciusko County; and closing with the ** Song of 
the Indianian.” 


Carriers’ Addresses, in almost every shape, have been re- 
ceived. Among those noticeable for taste and good work- 
manship, are the following: 


Ellenville (N. Y.) Journal ; Taylor & Haight. 

Pontiac (Mich.) Bill Poster ; Nisbett & Viall. 

Mansfield (Ohio) Herald ; L. D. Myers & Co. 

Pittston (Pa.) Comet ; J. W. Freeman. 

Public Opinion, Chambersburg, Pa.; M. A. Foltz. 
Davenport (Ind.) Banner ; German Publishing Company. 
Huntingdon (Pa.) Journal ; J. R. Durborrow & Co. 
Huntingdon (Pa.) Monitor ; J. 8. Cornman. 

Bellefonte (Pa.) Republican ; R. B. Barger & Co. 

Green River Pantagraph, Bowling Green, Ky.; Hines & Brent. 
Democratic Standard, Holiidaysburg, Pa.; O. A. Traugh. 


+~secoe- 
DUTCH LITERATURE. 

It is claimed, upon the authority of the published cata- 
logues, that Holland can boast of a larger number of quar- 
terly, monthly, and weekly periodicals than any other 
country, in proportion to its inhabitants. The Courant of 
Haarlem has reached the ripe age of two hundred and 
twenty years, and is taken by almost every family, being 
the popular vehicle for all announcements of births, deaths, 
and marriages. More than three hundred periodicals have 
been roughly classified, as follows. The proportionment 
to subjects and topics will be found, in many cases, curiously 
unlike our own: 

One publication is devoted to each of the following topics: 
Advertisements, Art, Chess, Engineering, Entomology, 
Fashions, Freemasonry, Genealogy, History and Politics, 
Hygiene, Insurance, Music, Photography, Protection of 
Animals, Telegraphy, Temperance, and Students. The 
Ladies, Woman’s Rights, Humor, and Chemistry each 
claim two. Geography, the Navy, Science, and the Jews 
each have three devoted to their interests. Four are illus- 
trated, and an equal number are absorbed by Agriculture, 
Architecture, and the Military. Finance, Mathematics, and 
Political Economy each claim five. The Children have 
eight, and Education demands ten. Medicine claims 
eleven. Twenty are styled Miscellaneous, while Religion 
has sixty, and General Literature eighty. 

- edocs) EE saat “A 

A CLERICAL mischief-maker in Atlantic County, N. J., 
maligned a young lady teacher in one of the schools, where- 
upon her father, who was editor of a local paper, retaliated 
by publishing some of the minister’s antecedents, which 
were not very creditable to his profession. The latter then 
attempted: to sue the editor for libel, but the Grand Jury 
would not indict him, but turned the tables upon the min- 
ister by indicting him for barratry ; ‘that is, exciting and 
encouraging lawsuits and quarrels. Served him right. 





ease tS ee ei ae oem 
In Europe, the Internationale is said to have now nine- 
| teen newspaper “ organs.” 
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A ist of the books, etc., forwarded to Italy by the printers 
of the United States, and exhibited at the festival held at 
Saluzzo in honor of Giambattista Bodoni, will appear in our 
next issue, having been unavoidably omitted from this 
number. 


a 


Joaquin MrLueR has gone to South America, and will 
not lecture in this country. He has written to the lecture 


committees that when he contracted his engagements he 
was only “ Joaquin.” 





Tue Legislature of Missouri has awarded the State 
printing to James F. Reagan, of Jefferson City, and John 
N. Edwards, of the Kansas City 7imes. Hitherto, the work 
has been executed in St. Louis. ‘ 

A LETTER from Kansas City, dated December 7th, 1871, 
reports ‘‘ Business dull; money scarce; plenty of idle 
printers in town, and weather cold.” 


~~ Soo 


Literary. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
A Memoir of Stephen Colwell. Read before the American Philosophical 
Society, Friday, November 17, 1871, by Henry C. Carey. 
Most fittingly from the lips of Mr. Carey comes this profound tribute 
of respect to the memory of a great and good man, who has won the 
crown of immortal life by zealous labor for the well-being of humanity. 


The American Literary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. Christmas. 
1871. George W. Childs. Philadelphia. 


The book notices and reviews of the “‘ Circular” are always written 
and selected with commendable judgment and good taste, and the 
Christmas number adds to its usual value by a fine array of the illus- 
trated advertisements of the best books of the season. 

Lady's Friend. Mrs. Henry Peterson. Philadelphia. January. 

One of the principal attractions for the coming year is a serial story 
by Mrs. Henry Wood, the popular novelist. A tale entitled ‘* Mission 
Work,” by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, opens well, and contains those 
graphic touches of description which in brief, apt phrase, paint a com- 
plete picture to the mind’s eye. 
Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine. 

nary. 

Mr. Arthur's own story adds a special interest to the book, and his 
careful supervision is apparent in every department, excluding all ob- 
jectionable or trifling subjects. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. January. 

Whymper’s “‘ Scrambles Amongst the Alps” continues to illustrate, 
by pen and pencil, the famous route of the tourists. The very admira- 
bly illustrated paper upon “Our New Port Storm-Signals”’ contains 
much valuable information ; and Ouida contributes a sketch that ex- 
hibits her remarkable story-telling power. 

Godey’s Lady's Book, January. 

Mr. Bensell commences with this number a series of sketches en- 
titled ‘* Miss Lolipop’s Party ;"’ the opening scene of ‘‘ Who Shall be 
Invited * is admirable, the artist having happily caught the very style 
and grace of American girlhood. 

Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated. Samuel R. Wells. New 

York. January. 

The account, biographical and phrenological, of William N. Byers, 


T.S. Arthur. Philadelphia. Jan- 


the printer of the first newspaper issued at the foot of the Rocky - 


Mountains, has special interest as a study of the mental characteristics 
which enable a man to triumph over apparently iisurmountable 
obstacles. 





The December number of Little Things, printed and published by a 
family of little girls, at Brinton P. O., Pa., contains double the usual 
amount of reading, most of which is original, and relates especially to 
the joyous and festive season of Christmas. It is also profusely illus- 
trated, and exceedingly neatly printed, considering that its fair young 
publishers are all amateurs, who never received any instructions in 
the art, except what they learned themeelves from works on printing. 
nn ak en Catalogue and Floral Guide. James Vick. Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

In its tenth year, this beautiful annual floral catalogue is handsomer 
than ever. Printed in two colors, upon tinted paper, it is illustrated 
with more than three hundred fine engravings of flowers and vegeta- 
bles, besides two full-page pictures of flowers of multitudinous tints. 
The beauty of the book is at length fully explained by the fact that, 
besides knowing all about flowers, Mr. Vick is also “ posted” on 
printing, having occupied every station in the craft, from “devil” up 
to editor and publisher. 

The Fairchilds ; or, Do What You Can. By Lucy Ellen Guernsey. 

Philadelphia; American Sunday-School Union. 

Eben Fairchild was left fatherless early in life, without an education ; 
but, with a determination to do for himself, went out into the world, 
and placing his trust in Him who has promised to protect the father- 
less and motherless, won the coveted prize—that of becoming a 
Doctor of Medicine. The secret of his success is shown by the authoress 
to be a practical illustration of the Bible proverb, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Trade Circular and Publishers’ Bulletin. 

Leypoldt. New York. 

The literature intended to meet the requirements of the holidays is 
carefully and judiciously noticed, and, in addition, are given full cata- 
logues of publications, with illustrated advertisements of the pretty 
picture books of the season. 


The American Exchange and Review. Philadelphia. December. 

A brief, but clear description is given of that marvel of recent inven- 
tions—Tilghman’s Sand Blast. This is one of those brilliant instances 
in which the human mind grasps one of the great powers of nature, 
and directs it to the service of man; chaining the principle of the tor- 
nado and the simoom, and compelling it, in obedience to his behest, to 
trace even the delicate meshes of lacework upon a piece of glass, while 
binding it to his will with his—Thus far, and no farther ! 

The Silver Rifle. A Story of the Saranac Lakes. By Clara F. Guern- 
sey. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. 

This story of the adventures of a- boy among the Seneca Indians, of 
New York, is intended to illustrate the sin of covetousness of another's 
possessions, and forcibly shows up the Bible truth that the * love of 
money is the root of all evil."’ Well illustrated, and neatly printed and 
bound. 

Alice Fenton ; or, Alone in the World. By Clara F. Guernsey. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School Union. 

Alice Fenton is a young girl who, like many other persons, allows 
herself to be easily overcome by slight difficulties, and gives up at the 
sight of anything disagreeable. She is finally bronght to a full realiza- 
tion of such folly, and at last becomes strengthened through Him whose 
strength is made perfect in weakness, thinking less of herself and 
more of others. 

Herald of Health. January. Wood & Holbrook. New York. 

This number contains an interesting lecture delivered by Professor 
Benjamin Waterhouse, M. D., to the students of Harvard University in 
the year 1804, on the “ Effects of Tobacco, Drink, and Licentiousness 
on the Health of Students,” which should be read with care. It also 
presents an agreeable and instructive miscellany of popular reading, in 
addition to the lucid expositions of Hygiene, to which it is specially 
devoted. e 
The National Composition Book. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth 

& Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

A blank book of good paper, suitable for the use of children, as a 
**composition book,” is here accompanied by rules for punctuation, 
selected from Wilson's Treatise. 


Christmas Number. F. 
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The Proof-Sheet. Collins & McLeester. Philadelphia. November. 

The present number of Mr. Munday’s interesting history of *‘ The 
Press of Philadelphia” treats of the two young and lusty members of 
the brotherhood—the Hvéning Star and the Philadelphia Post. 

The Fourth Book of One Hundred Pictures. Philadelphia: American 

Sunday-School Union. 

‘A neat little volume of one hundred and four pages, containing short 
steries and proverbs for the younger portion of humanity, all of which 
are illustrated by wood-engravings. As its title indicates, it is the 
fourth volume of the series, and will interest those for whom it is 
especially intended, every page containing something different and 
new. 

Teacher's Guide. Companion to Bartholomew's Drawin 

By W. N. Bartholomew, Professor of Drawing in the 


and Boston Normal School. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & 
Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This handbook is alike useful to pupil and teacher. The advice is 
practical and clear, and evidently the result of a wide experience in 
teaching, combined with excellent judgment. The management of the 
drawing class, even to the most minute details, will furnish many a 
useful hint to perplexed teachers; while the clear explanations of the 
diagrams go far to furnish to an intelligent student that great desid- 
eratum—drawing without a master. 

Aisthetics ; or, The Science of Beauty. By John Bascom, Professor in 


Williams College. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


In the words of the author, ‘* the aim in this work has been to com- 
bine and present in a systematic form those facts and principles which 
constitute the department of taste, and, as far as may be, to make good 
its claim to the rank of a distinct science.” 

Bartholomew's Drawing Book, No.1. New York: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This popular series of drawing books is being thoroughly revised, 
making them more rapidly progressive, in view of the increased facil- 
ities for instruction in the Primary Schools. The system is, to a great 
degree, based on ‘* Peale’s Graphics,”’ a book long and deservedly popu- 
lar in the schools of Philadelphia; but the interleaving of the printed 
models with the exercise-book adds greatly to the convenience of pupil 
and teacher. The scheme, as a whole, is excellent as a training for 
the eye and hand ; but, although the author wisely blames the common 
haste to ‘“ make a picture,” the introduction of shading in the prelim- 
inary lessons exhibits a leaning to that popular error. A severe and 
thorough course of outline drawing, previous to any attempt at shading, 
forms the surest groundwork for subsequent accuracy. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. Designed for Letter-writers, Au- 
thors, Printers, and Correctors of the Press ; and for the use of Schools 


and Academies. By John Wilson. New York: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This work, first published in 1826, for the use of printers, has been 
enlarged and improved in each subsequent edition, until now, when it 
has reached its twentieth issue, it is generally received and acknow- 
ledged as the standard authority upon the subject. 

A Compendious Grammar of the Greek Language. By Alpheus Crosby, 

Professor Emeritus of the Greek Language and Literature in Dart- 


mouth College. New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


A text-book, studied page by page, and letter by letter, by professors 
and students, can hardly boast of a higher proof of merit than the one 
accorded to this work—that of having reached its forty-fourth edition. 
Public Ledger Almanac for 1872. George W. Childs. Philadelphia. 

This invaluable little work makes its third bow to the public, filled 
with all sorts of matter highly interesting and instructive. The book 
contains fifty-six pages, and is intended for gratuitous distribution 
to the subscribers of the Public Ledger. The work has been hand- 
somely printed from stereotype plates, and is one of the best specimens 
of almanacs we have ever seen. Mr. Childs deserves great praise for 
the manner in which this valuable work was got up. 

The Children’s Hour. Philadelphia. T. 8S. Arthur. 
Steiger’s Fest-Catalog. New York. 
The Printers’ Register. 


Book, No. 1. 
nglish High 


January. 





Correspondence. 


JOTTINGS FROM NEW YORK. 
New York, December 28, 1871. 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Srr:—Permit me to advise you of some of the most important evente 
which have transpired here since the Convention of June last, at which 
time our Baltimore friends nearly killed us with kindness, being 
“aided and abetted” by our Washington and Annapolis brothers in so 
doing. The most important of these has been the election of officers 
for the ensuing year in Unions Nos. 1 and 6. 

Women’s Typographical Union had a rather quiet but very satisfac- 
tory election, which resulted in the choice of Mary Moore for President, 
Theresa Keenan for Vice-President, Mary Bartlett for Secretary, and 
Christina Curry for Treasurer. 

I understand the contest for the honors in No. 6 caused the election 
to be quite animated. Mr. Robert McKechnie, ex-President of the 
International Typographical Union, and foreman of the New York 
World, and Mr. Hugh Dalton, delegate to the Baltimore Convention, 
and foreman of the New York News, were the contestants for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. McKechnie was elected by twenty majority. For Vice- 
President there was no choice. Mr. Robert O. Harmon was elected 
Secretary, and I am told that Mr. Alfréd Burton is to be Treasurer, his 
opponent not being eligible to office. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee have been elected from both tickets; and Mr. John J. Brown 
was again re-elected Sergeant-at-Arms. I think the result of the elec- 
tion cannot fail to be satisfactory, as I have heard both parties claim- 
ing the victory, one for having elected the President and Secretary, 
and the other for having elected the largest number of officers. 

The police authorities of this city having refused, a few weeks since, 
to allow the International Workingmen’s Association to parade on 
Sunday in commemoration of the death of Rossel and other French 
Communists, who were executed, awakened the sympathy of the work- 
ingmen for the Internationals, and the feeling against the Police Com- 
missioners became so general, that they wisely rescinded the order 
prohibiting the parade, which took place on Sunday, December 17th ; 
and it was as noticeable for the variety of nationalities, creeds, and 
colors represented, as for anything else. Mrs. Victoria Woodhull and 
Tennie C, Claflin made themselves conspicuous by walking in one of 
the front ranks and carrying a red flag. The catafalque was covered 
with black, and on the sides, in white letters, were the words, ** To the 
Universal Republic.” The pall-bearers were French Communists. 
Then came a company of colored troops; next came a section waving 
the green flag of Erin, followed by the Cuban patriots. Women 
marched arm-in-arm with their husbands, and many were accompanied 
by their children. The carriages were filled with women. Quite a 
large number of the members of No. 6 participated in the parade, pre- 
senting a fine appearance. Many of them have joined the Inter- 
nationals, and have organized a section known as ‘ Typographical 
Section No. 1.” 

The banners and mottoes were very appropriate. On one was “ The 
World is our Country, to do good is our Religion ;” on another, ‘* They 
had all things in common ;” and again, *‘ The spirit of the Commune 
expands as the axe of the executioner falls on the necks of its victims,” 
etc. It was the most genuine, Democratic affair that was ever wit- 
nessed, the ** heathen Chinee” being noticeably absent. 

I fear that want of space will not allow me to do justice to the 
‘** American Encyclopedia of Printing,’ which you bave just published, 
and which was so ably edited by Mr. J. Luther Ringwalt. Instructive 
books are generally anything but interesting. One reads them pretty 
much as they take medicine—not from choice, but from necessity. But 
the Encyclopedia is an exception, as it traverses the circle of the art 
to which it relates. It contains an interesting history of printing, its 
implements, processes and products. No class of subjects bearing 
upon printing, however remotely, have been intentionally excluded. 
The illustrations are splendid, and faithfully portray almost every 
object that admits of pictorial representation, and they are so perfect 
as hardly to require their accompanying explanations. The work can- 
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not fail to give a wide-spread knowledge of the trials, struggles, and 


sufferings which have advanced printing to its present position; and one 
can hardly close the volume without arousing that enthusiastic and 
reverent spirit which prompts the traveling German journeyman to 
utter, whenever he enters a printing office, the salutation, ‘* God greet 
the art!” 


Women’s Union No. 1 are at present talking of having a Leap Year | 
calico hop. Two of our members have been acting unconstitutionally, | 


and of course are lost to our Society, and as a means of increasing our 
membership, etc., we are considering “* the hop.” 


We would appeal to | 


that there has been no case of real suffering among those for whom this 
relief was intended. 
It is perhaps needless to say that all our benefactors have our deepest 
| and most heartfelt thanks. When occasion is given us, we hope to be 
able to give tangible proof of our gratitude. 
| Fraternally yours, W. A. Hurcurnson, 
Fin. and Cor. Sec. C. T. U., No. 16. 


~sooo--— 


Obituary. 


President Hammond in the case of these young ladies who have vio- | 


lated the Constitution in organizing a new union in places where | 


Unions already exist, but. we fear he would decidé in their favor, and 
tell us to ** Go and do likewise.” They took the obligation before the 
minister, and promised to love, honor, etc. On Tuesday evening, 
December 26th, John J. Storey, of Typographical Union, No. 6, was 
married to Miss Kate Cusack, ex-President of Women’s Typographical 
Union, No.1; and on Wednesday evening. December 27th, Mr. John 
Vredenburg, a member of the Plate Printers’ Union, was married to 
Miss Eva B. Howard, who for two years held the responsible position 


of Treasurer of our Union. Miss Howard attended the Albany, and | 


Miss Cusack the Cincinnati International Conventions as alternates. 
Both these ladies filled the positions to which they were elected in 
No. 1 to the entire satisfaction of its members; and we can but trust 
that “* our loss is their gain,” and wish them all much joy and a pros- 
perous voyage o’er life’s troubled sea. 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to the craft ! 

Yours fraternally, Avevusta Lewis. 
AID TO CHICAGO TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 
Orrice or Cuicaco TypocRapuicaL Union, No. i6, | 
Cuicaeo, November 28, 1871. 5 
To the Editor of the Printers’ Circular : 

Sir :—After such unparalleled generosity as has been displayed by 
the craft toward us since the conflagration which destroyed every 
printing office of any importance in our city, we feel that something 
more than a private acknowledgment of the same should be made by us. 


Before the fire, there were fully six hundred Union men employed | 
here, more than one-half of whom were burned out, a large proportion | 


of them saving nothing but their lives. The necessity for immediate 

relief, more prompt and direct than could be obtained from the general 

relief, will be readily seen, and a telegram asking for aid was imme- 

diately sent to sister Unions. In response, we have received the 

following : 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis 

Cleveland 

St. Louis 

New York World chapel. 

Kansas City, Mo 

Leavenworth 

St. Joseph, Mo 

Alban 

Terre 

Columbus 

Philadelphia 

Memphis 

New Orleans . 

Baltimore belies 

Wynkoop & Hallenbeck’s 
chapel, New York 

San Francisco Chronicle. 

Wilmington, N. C 

Topeka, Kansas. 

St. Paul 

San Francisco Cali 

Galveston, Texas. 


$468 75 , Office of Francis & Bal- 

300 00 | lentine, San Francisco. 

228 00 | Scranton, Pa 

300 00 Ottawa (Kansas) Jour- 
76 00 nal... 

160 00 | Burlington, Iowa. ..... 
7% 00 Portland, Me 

248 00 | Hannibal, Mo 
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125 00 | New York Sun chap 
| New Albany, Ind... 
50 00 | Denver 
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A committee was appointed by the Union to distribute the same, and 
about $6,000 has already been disbursed, mainly in furnishing furniture 
to those of our married members who lost everything, and the distri- 
bution among the needy ores is still continued. I think it safe to say 


Joseph E. Hood, one of the editors of the Rocky Vountain News, 
| Denver, Colorado, died there on November 27th, of bronchial consump- 
tion. In 1844, he was a leading anti-slavery editor in New Hampshire, 
and for fifteen years an assistant editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican. 
W. Douglass Wallach died at Culpepper, Va., on Friday, December 
| 1, 1871, aged about fifty-eight years. He was the founder and for some 
| years the publisher of the Hvening Siar, of Washington, D. C., and had 
previously been connected with other journals in Richmond, Va., and 
Texas. Soon after the close of the war, he disposed of his Washington 
newspaper establishment at a handsome figure, and assumed the 
management of his two farms—one on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
and the other near Culpepper, Va., on the latter of which he died. He 
was very popular among the newspaper fraternity, and his death is 
| greatly lamented. 


Sidney Edwards Morse, one of the founders of the New York Observer, 
died in that city on Saturday morning, December 23d, in his seventy- 
eighth year. Many years ago he was the editor and proprietor of the 
Boston Recorder, the first religious paper published in this country ; 

| and in 1823, in connection with his brother Richard C. Morse, he es- 
tablished the New York Observer, now the leading Presbyterian organ 
| in this country. He was also the compiler of a school geography, and 
other works of that character. In 1839, he produced the new art of 
cerography for printing maps on the common printing press, and illus- 
| trated his geography by it. He was a brother of Professor Morse, the 
inventor of the electric telegraph. 

Alexander W. Blackburn, for many years Fire Marshal of Philadel- 
phia, died of typhoid pneumonia last month. Deceased was born in 
Virginia, but became a resident of Philadelphia, and was for a num- 
ber of years connected with the city press as local reporter, in which 
position he gained quite an enviable notoriety. In 1850, he was ap- 
pointed on the police force under Marshal Keyser ; and in 1854, when the 
several districts were consolidated, and Robert T. Conrad was elected 
Mayor of the city, Mr. Blackburn received an appointment as detective 
ofticer. During Mayor Vaux’s administration, the office of Fire Mar- 
shal was created, and he was chosen to fill it, being reappointed by all 
the succeeding Mayors, and retained the position until the time of his 
death. 

Hon. Charles Kessler, late one of the Associate Judges of the Berks 
County Courts, died very suddenly at his residence in Reading, on 
Tuesday, December 26th, of apoplexy, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age. He wasa practical printer, having served a regular apprenticeship 
to the business in the office of the Reading Adler, of which paper his 
father, Charles Kessler, Sr., and the late Hon. John Ritter were at the 
time joint proprietors. Soon after attaining his majority he was 
advanced to the position of translator and editor on the Adier, and 
in 1852 became part owner of the establishment, and sole proprietor 
some six or eight years later. He continued to publish it until 1865, 
when he sold the establishment to its present owners. Five years ago 
he was chosen Associate Judge, and filled that honorable position with 
credit to himself and advantage to the people, his term of service 
having expired a few weeks previous to his death. 





TueE “devils” of the Greensboro’ (Ala.) Beacon office dispensed with 
their usual New Year's Address this year, and in its stead issued a 
neat little four-page paper, entitled the Jolly Rambler. 
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Rewspaper Gossip. 


New Parers.—The Hummelstown Sun, Hummelstown, Pa. (weekly); 
six columns; independent; Stofer & Hendricks, proprietors. very 
Saturday, Goldsboro’, N. C.; three columns; independent ; John T. 
Britt, publisher. The Portfolio, Philadelphia (monthly); eight pages ; 
published by Division “‘C,” of the Central High-School. Ottumwa 
Journal, Ottumwa, Iowa (weekly); German; six columns; A. Dan- 
quard, publisher. The Medium, Abbeville, S. C. (weekly); eight col- 
umns; Democratic; Hemphill & Co., publishers. The Bourbon Mir- 
ror, Bourbon, Indiana (weekly); eight columns; Republican; Mat- 
tingly & Geddes, editors and proprietors. Weekly Witness, New York; 
eight pages; devoted to religion, literature, and news; John Dougall, 
proprietor of Daily Witness, publisher. Port Leyden Znterprise, Port 
Leyden, N. Y. (weekly); six columns; neutral; A. F. Goodenough, 
editor. The Waco Advance, Waco, Texas (weekly); eight columns; 
independent ; Golledge & Tomlinson, editors, publishers, and propri- 
etors. Evening Mercury, Harrisburg, Pa. (daily); five columns; inde- 
pendent; price, one cent; Mercury Printing and Publishing Company, 
publishers; George H. Morgan, manager. Renovo Record, Renovo, 
Pa. (weekly); seven columns; independent; John U. Shaffer, editor 
_ and publisher. The California Democrat, California, Mo. (weekly); 
seven columns; Democratic; Browder & Atkins, publishers; J. A. 
Browder, editor. The Representative, Reading, Pa. (semi-monthly) ; 
four columns; devoted to labor reform; B. F. Fries, publisher. The 
Neenah Gazette, Neenah, Wis. (weekly); seven columns; indepen- 
dent; Charles H. Boynton, proprietor and editor. Brooklyn Cal, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (daily, morning); W. E. Smith, editor and publisher. 
Middlesex Democrat, Lowell, Mass. (weekly); Democratic; Edwin A. 
Hills, editor and publisher. Helena World, Helena, Ark. (daily and 
weekly); Democratic; William 8S. Burnett & Co., editors and pub- 
lishers. The Swedesboro’ Times, Swedesboro’, N. J. (weekly); eight 
columns ; independent; Zenas Emory, editor and proprietor. 


ENLARGEMENTS.—The Van Buren County Republican, Decatur, Mich., 
has been enlarged from seven to eight columns. The Columbia (S. C.) 
Deily Phenix has been considerably enlarged and improved. J. P. 
Thompson has assumed the position of editor-in-chief. The Woods- 
town (N. J.) Register appears in the quarto form, and much improved. 
It has abandoned the “ patent outsides,” and is now printed entirely 
athome. The Journal, Champlain, N. Y., enters upon the New Year 
with an enlarged and improved sheet. The New York Weekly Sun has 
been doubled in size, and now contains eight pages instead of four. 
The subscription price remains at one dollar per year. 


Suspensions.—Mutual Friend, Milford, Del. Bright Side, Chicago, 
Illinois. Real Estate Journal, Pottsville, Pa. Giles Press, Pulaski, 
Tenn. Daily Press, Memphis, Tenn. Leader, New York. 


Colonel Mark Erwin has retired from the Hra, Raleigh, N. C. 


George B. Young, for nearly thirty-eight years connected with the 
New Orleans Price Current, has retired, and is succeeded by J. C. Dennis. 


Captain C. B. Brockway has repurchased the Columbian, Bloomsburg, 
Pa., Mr. Dieffenbach retiring. 


The Camden (N. J.) New Republic has been merged into the West 
Jersey Press, at that place. H. L. Bonsall, editor of the former paper, 
is retained on the editorial staff of the latter. 


The Keyport Weekly, Keyport, N. J., has changed hands, having been 
purchased of Dr. Hodgson by Dr. Edward McKenney, who is a practical 
printer. 

C. D. Brigham has been re-elected editor of the Pittsburgh Commer- 
cial by the association owning the paper. He is one of the best informed 
editors in the country, and has contributed much to the success of that 
journal. 

Samuel W. Miller, Jr., is now the editor and proprietor of the Na- 
tional Standard, Salem, N. J., having purchased the office from William 
8. Sharp, its former publisher. The price paid was $8,400, at public 
sale. 





The Chicago Hvening Post and Republican consolidated December 30. 


Jacob Bomberger, having been elected to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture, has sold the Broad Awe, Cleversburg, Pa., to John A. Miller, and 
retired from its management. 


The publication office of the Young People’s Helper has been removed 
from Rockland to Portland, Maine, from which place it is now 
issued. 


The first penny newspaper on the Pacific coast has recently been 
started at San Francisco by three enterprising practical printers. It is 
called the Hvening Post, ia a bright, newsy sheet, and deserves success. 


The Monitor is announced as the name of a new weekly paper to 
appear at Brandon, Vt., about January 1. It will be an eight-column 
journal, Republican in politics. 


Messrs. Williams & Hossler, publishers of the Northern Indianian, 
Warsaw, Ind., gave a “‘ House Warming” on December 28, 1871, upon 
taking possession of the handsome building they have just erected for 
the accommodation of their newspaper. 


The libel suit of Clinton B, Fisk, against the St. Louis Times, has 
been settled by the publishers of that paper making ample retraction 
for the defamatory articles published, and paying the expenses of the 
suit. 


The Old Commonwealth, Harrisonburg, Va., announces a change 
in its proprietorship. It is now published by a stock company, of 
which C. A. Yancey is President, and George F. Mayhew, business 
manager. 


The Pittsburgh Hvening Mail has passed into the management of | 
Messrs. Thompson, McConnell & Cu., who have changed its title to the 
Morning Mail, and its price to one cent. Its new proprietors are all 
experienced newspaper men, and it will doubtless expand into larger 
proportions before long. 


The Philadelphia Press gives the following interesting item in regard 
to the ages of journalists and publishers in this city: Morton McMi- 
chael, of the North American, 62; George W. Childs, of the Public 
Ledger, 42; John W. Forney, of The Press, 54; Colonel Thomas Fitz- 
gerald, of the City Item, 51: Colonel Charles J. Biddle, of the Age, 52; 
W. W. Harding, of the Inquirer, 41; Gibson Peacock, of the Bulletin, 
49; Charles Warburton, of the Telegraph, 35; William Swain, of the 
Public Record, 31; J. D. Stockton, of the Post, 36; Charles School, of 
the Hvening Star, 30; Dr. Morwitz, of the German Democrat, 57; Mr. 
Dobeller, of the German Freie Presse,85; Louis A. Godey, of the 
Lady's Book, 68; Charles J. Peterson, of Peterson's Magazine, 51; 8. N. 
Winslow, of the Commercial List, 46; C. McClintock, of the Bee, 30; 
D. F. Dealy, of the Hvening Herald, 38. Of the Sunday papers—Thomp- 
son Westcott, editor of the Dispatch, is 51; William M. Meeser, of the 
Mercury, 51; E. W. C. Greene, of the Transcript, 45; editors of the 
Sunday Republic, Aaron K. Dunkel, 35; Thomas 8. Keyser, 41; J. R. 
Dunglison, 41; John H. Taggart, of the Times, 51. 


THE PRESENT CASH PRICES OF PAPER. 
The following table of prices of paper is corrected monthly by Chas. 


Magarge & Co., wholesale paper dealers, Nos. 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth 
Street, Philadelphia: 





January 1, 1872. 
5 @ — per pound. 


Note yes first class 
ote 


“ 


Fine ‘fiat jin. 

Common news 

Good news, 

Fair white boo 

Extra book 

Sized and calendered boo! 1 
Extra sized and hee 9 book, plate and map. 22 
age Se ‘in, 13 
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List of Officers of the International and Subordinate | 
Typographical Unions. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION. 
Wu. J. Hammonp, of New Orleans, President. 
M. R. Watsn, of New York, First Vice-President. 
J. A. Cusuuzy, of Baltimore, Second Vice-President. 
Joun Couns, of Cincinnati (P. O. Box 2846), Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
F. K. Tracy, of Chicago (P. O. Box 206), Corresponding Secretary. 


WOMEN’S UNION. 


New York, No. 1.—President, Mary Moore; Vice-President, Theresa 
Keenan ; Secre M A. Bartlett; Treasurer, Christina Curry. 


tary, Mary 
Meets third Wednesday, at 22 Duane street, third floor. 


SUBORDINATE UNIONS. 
List of Officers of Subordinate Unions inserted in this column at $6 per Annum. 


PHILADELPHIA, No. 2.—Meets the third Saturday in each month, at 8. 
E. cor. of Tenth and Walnut Sts. —President, William Turner, 
Firet Vice-President, Francis P. Farrell; Second Vice-President, 
Elias Cade; Rec. and Cor. Sec., H. J. Durborow, 1304 8. Ei ghth 
Street; Fin. Sec:, 8. D. Carter; ‘Treasurer, Charles Gelwicks. 

Cincinnati, No. 3.—President, D. P. Walling; Vice-President, Daniel 
O'Connell ; Fin. Sec., G. K. Tenney; Ree. ome D. C. Garrison ; 
Cor. Sec., ‘John P. Young; Treasurer, J. W. Sullivan. 


ABany, No. 4.—President, John McKenna; Vice-President, John | 
° Sec., Greenwood Baker; Cor. 


Snow ; Rec. Sec., J. Walker; Fin. 
Sec., J. J: McMahon ; Treasurer, Geo. W. Quackenbush. 


New York, No. 6.—Meets on the first Tuesday of each month at Ma- 
sonic Hall, Thirteenth Street, between Third and Fourth Avenues— 
President, Gilbert Vale ; Vice-President, William hha Secretary, 
Robert O. Harmon, 22 Duane street; Treasurer, Wm. B. Smeeton; 
Fund Trustee, Alfred Burton.. 

Louisvit.z, No. 10.—President, J. J. Roberts; Vice-President, Ferdi- 
nand Zwiassler ; Cor. Sec., B. F. Crutchfield; Rec. Sec., Lee 8. John- 
ston; Fin. Sec., John King ; Treasurer, George Beatty. 

Mempnis, No. 11.—President, Henry White; Vice-President, J. C. 
Hook ; Bec., R. R. Catron ; Fin. Sec., Henry Moode ; Treasurer, G. E. 
Hawkins. 

Ba.trwore, No. o—-e, Poteet Young; Vice-President, J. 
w. oa Rec. and Cor. Sec., N. M. Swank; Fin. Sec., James C. 
Mills; Treasurer, Jas. Stites. Address communications care of Jas. 
Stites, 22%4 East Fayette Street. 

Boston, No. 13.—President, Chas. H. Sweney; Vice-President, E. B. 
Whitcomb ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. H. Fox; Fin. Sec., P. Hayes; 
Treasurer, Erving Walker. P.O. Box 897. 

Cuicaeo, No. 16.—President, John M. Farquhar; My ty eg H. 

ughman ; Rec. Sec., Kerrott; Fin. and Cor. Sec., ° 
Hutchinson ; Treasurer, Morgan B. Mills. 


New Or.Eans, No. 17.—President, John ©. Murray ; Vien Seemnens, 
Geo. G. Cooper; Rec. Sec., P. A. Van derdoes ; Cor. a Joseph 
McCarthy ; Fin. Bec., M. M. Wootan ; Treasurer, R. F. Hal 

Mitwavktg, No. 23.—President, Geo. A. Treyser; ota J. 
W. Casey; Ree. Sec., A. E. Hess; Fin. Sec., D. T. Lindley; Cor. 
Sec., Geo. C. Skeen ; “Treasurer, Fred. Trayser. 

Mosiz, No. 27.—President, Jno. Cotlin; Vice-President, Wm. F. Hur- 
ley; Rec. Sec., R. E. Jones; Fin. Sec., J. E. Amos; Treasurer, R. 
Sabate ; Cor. Sec., A. R. Seabrook. 

Prgorta, No. 29.—President, M. M. Montieth; Vice-President, J. A. 
Willey; Treasurer, L. Handechu; Fin. Sec., A. A. Griest ; Rec. Sec., 
John A. Onion ; Cor. Sec., Robert O'Hara. 

Sacamas, No. 38.—President, M. J. Divine; Vice-President, D. D. 

Updeged: B 7 Sec., John Me. Harrison ; Fin, Sec. and Treasurer, 
van 


LEAVENWORTH "No. 45.—President, John C. Ketcheson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Sa H. Messinger; Rec. and Fin, Sec., A. R. Johnson ; Cor. 
Sec., J. M. Clark; Treasurer, Olonzo Badders. 

New Haven, No. 47.—President, James A. Peck; Vice-President, J. 
J. Young; Rec. Sec., Wm. D. Livezey; Cor. Sec., James McCay ; 
Fin. Sec., Judson Grenell ; Treasurer, Frank L. Grumman. 

Denver, No. 49.—President, Joseph Utter: Vice-President, M. V. B. 
Jackson; Rec. and Cor. Sec., Robt. D. Blair; Fin. Sec. and Trea- 
surer, Geo. O. Scott. Address all correspondence in care of Box 62. 

Bur.ineton, No. 50.—President, Henry L. i. Bote i Vice-President, T. 
A. Donahue ; Cor., Rec. and Fin. Sec., illis; Treasurer, Wm. 
H. Swander. 

ose, © No. “Re Alex. Ewart; Vice-President, N. F 
Dubo Sec., J. J..\Smith; Cor. Sec., R. Calvert; Fin. Sec., 

David I Nirnitcheos Treasurer, Thos. A. Stowe. 








Syracusz, No. 55.—President, W. R. ~ Vico Fesstient, H. Mor- 
timer; Treasurer, Van Buren m Sec., E M. Grover; Rec. 
Sec., 5. F. Connolly ; Cor. Sec., Edw. Wenseeee 

Darrow, No. 57.—President, W. R. Eckley; Vico omens, w. 
Mather; Treasurer, P. C. Fairchild ; Rec. Sec.,,W. O. Hoover ; Fim 
Sec., E. J. Farrell; Cor. Sec., J. R. Hamilton. 

CamsBrines, No. 61.—President, Geo. 8. Evans ; 
Duhig ; Rec. Sec., C. W. McRaith ; Cor. Sec. 
Press; Fin. Sec., LR. Pearson ; ‘Treasurer, damund 

Lawrence, No. 73.—President, 8. 3 Dodge; Vice-President, T. M. 
Wingert ; Rec. and Cor. Sec., G. W. Bowes; Fin. Sec. and Treasurer, 
Ga. . Sawyer. 

= ys Crry, No. 80.—President, we P. Moore; Vice-President, 

H. Baxter; Cor. and Rec. Sec., C. McAuliff; Fin. Sec., T. D: 
Hunt: Treasurer, Royal C. Gould. 

Witauinerton, N. C., No. 82.—President, Wm. 
dent, Jas. Kendrick ; Secretary, Samuel G. Hail, 
Warrock. 

Ricamonp, No. 60 —Frentient. 8. C. yt Vice-President, R. W. 
Christian ; Rec. Sec., Geo. E. Bowden; Cor. Sec., Jos. H. Johnson ; 
Fin. Sec., TT. Hardle ; Treasurer, A. F. Tiller. 

Littte Rock, No. 92.—President, J. N. Smithee ; wise Spostiens, Ww. 
H. Windsor 1 _ Sec. and Treasurer, W. B. Calhoun ; Fin. and Cor. 

Norwicu, No. 100.—President, Wm. H. pate Mg he ey John 
C. Reynolds; Rec. and Fin. Sec., A. 8. Curtiss ; Cor. Sec. , Charles 
A. Burdick ; Treasurer, Ambrose Higgins. 

Cotomata, No. 101.—Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President, C. B. Hough; Rec. 
Fin. Sec., C. M. Robinson ; Clerk, J. 
McLean. 

Newark, No. 103.—President, J. F. Lynn; Vice-President, D. 
Ayers; Rec. Sec., J. D. Uzell; Cor. ‘a. Wm. Spain; Fin. Bec., 
3. Hastings; Treasurer, J. H. Baker 


Vickxssure, No. 105.—President, Geo. Ww. Rogers ; Vice-President, W. 
3 Sanane Fin. and Cor. Sec., M. F. Battle; Treasurer, Harvey 

artin 

Jersey Crry, No. 107. rots William Davison; Vice-President, 
Wm. Flint; Rec. and Cor. , Chas. L. Steele; Fin. Sec., M. Ken- 
nedy ; Treasurer, Philip Epon; Fund Trustee, EB. L. Miller. 

Scranton, No. 112. con bee 3a 8. A. Lackey; Vice-President, H. G. 
Bacon ; Fin. and Cor. Preston. 

Deseret, No. 115 oo Lake City).—President, Robt. G. Sleater, Vice- 
Presi dent, T. W. Abraham ; Rec. . 8. Coombs ; Treasurer, J. 
W. Plant; Fin. Sec., Jos. 7. McEwan ; Cor. Sec., William Fuller. 

Austin (Texas) No. 138.—President, M. 8. Dunn; Vice-President, W. 
C. Chappell; Rec. Sec., W. H. Cushney; Fin. Sec., Ad. Dohme; 
Treasurer, J. Mercer; Cor. Sec., J. D. Vaughan. 


oy ptrenOus. D.T 
ey A Riverside 
iles. 


Hayes; Vice-Presi- 
reasurer, W. 8. 


.—President, Gor J. Webb; 
of Cor. Sec. F. Garrett : 
W. Thomas; threanaren, W W.R: 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following sums for subscription 
to and advertising in the Privters’ CrmcuLaR: 
James M. Duncan, New York 
Isaac P. Moore, Kansas City, Mo 
J. E. Kinet, Keokuk, Iowa.............. } 
William G. Cox, New Haven, Conn 
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herman, Schenectady, N 

Frank Gardner, Titusville. ‘ 

C. H. Kimball, Manchester, Iowa 

R. E. Belcher, Anderson C. H., 8 

Memphis Union. No. 11, adver. 

Boston Union, No. 13, adver. and sub 

Chicago Union, No. 16, ad 

Cleveland Union, No. 53, adver 

Richmond Union, No. 90, adver 
Parties remitting for subscriptions and advertising will please send 

Money Orders through the Post Office. 


Tue United States Patent Office will shortly commence the issue of 
a weekly paper, which will contain the list of patents, extensions, etc., 
heretofore issued, and, in addition, the English Jist, decisions, and 
other official matters. The Commissioner says he does not intend to 
encroach upon the functions of the press. 
-2.=:o- 

Every Saturday, Boston, is said to have sunk x $100,000 during the 
two years in which it was published as an illustrated sheet. 
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OR SALE—A 24-INCH CALORIC ENGINE (4 HORSE-POW co 
in good running order. Can be seen at WM. P. KILDARE’S, 7: 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia. Price $600. 





Ds PATENT MAILING “AND DUNNING. ORDER OF R. 
DICK, Expositor office, Buffalo, N. Y., for number of addresses to 
be kept in type for each daily, weekly, etc., paper. 





TYPE-FOUNDERS, PRINTERS, ETC.—A NEW SERIES OF 
Roman and Italic, also, German and Russian Book and News fonts 
in various sizes, from Pica to Pearl. with accented letters, etc.. sup- 
plied in original copper matrices (drives), at from 1s. to 1s. 6d. per 
matrice, (unjustified), according to number of one set or sets ordered, 
for nett cash, delivered in London. Also, type of various foreign 
characters, including Greeks, Orientals, etc., at oR rices. Speci- 
mens supplied to bona fide applicants only by F. F. MAY (late 
May), British and Foreign Type-Founders’ Agency, 59 Hatton Garden, 


London, E. C., England. 





HART'S PRINTING PRESS COUNTER. 


A GREAT MANY HUNDREDS ARE NOW RUNNING 
ON ALL KINDS OF PRINTING PRESSES. 
Many of my Customers are using from Twelve to Twenty each. 

Send for a Circular or Machine to 


HE. F. HART, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





DANIEL DERMOND. 


R. 8. Menamin. 


DERMOND & CO., 


(Successors to Phineas Dow,) 


| 


REAR 52 NORTH SIXTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


—~—<———_—_ 


Special and prompt attention given to repairing 
ADAMS PRESSES, 
CYLINDER PRESSES, 
JOB PRESSES, 
HAND PRESSES, 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, 
STEEL PLATE PRESSES, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES, 
SEAL PRESSES. 





PRINTING PRESSES REMOVED AND SET UP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


HOISTING WHEELS, AND INCLINED HOISTING 
MACHINES MADE AND REPAIRED. 








TYPOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE, AT PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, BY 
R. S|. MENAMIN, 
517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


THE AMERICAN ENCYCLOPASDIA OF PRINTING: 
Edited by J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 
Imperial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred Defi- 
nitions, Descriptions, and Articles relating to the History, Imple- 
ments, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts of Printing, 
splendidly illustrated by more than two hundred Chromo-Litho- 
graphs, Lithographs, Wood Engravings, Imitations of Water- 
Marks, Embossed and Ruled Pages, etc. Price, $10. 


THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST: A Manual for the use of 
Clerks and Bookkeepers in Job Printing Offices. By Theo. L. 
De Vinne. 450 pages, medium 12mo, on fine calendered paper. 
Price, cloth, $4: morocco, s. 


HARPEL’S TYPOGRAPH, o1 or Book of Specimens; con- 
taining Useful Information, Suggestions, and a collection of 
Examples of Letterpress Job Printing, arranged for the assist- 
ance of Master Printers, Amateurs, Apprentices, and others. By 
Oscar H. Harpel, Typographic Designer and Printer. Price, $5. 
By mail, $5.50. 

A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION ; designed 
for Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and Academies. With an Ap- 
pendix, containing Rules on the use of Capitals, a List of Abbre- 
viations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy and on Proot-reading, 
Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By John Wilson. Twentieth 
Edition, revised, enlarged, and improved, and printed on tinted 
paper; just published by Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. Price, 
$2.00. By mail, $2.20. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Complete Instructions for Beginners, as well as Practical 
Directions for Managing every Department of a Printing Office. 
With several Useful Tables, Numerous Schemes for Imposing 
Forms in every variety, Hints to Authors, etc. By Thomas 
MacKellar. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.70. 


THE PRINTER’S MANUAL: A Practical Guide for Composi- 
tors and Pressmen. By Thomas Lynch. Price, $1.25. 


FOR PRINTERS. 
THE SIMPLEST, 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 





Ever offered to the public. 
For Circular, send to 


SKINNER & WALRATH, 


CHITTENANGO, N. Y. 





J. H. Wiso0n. H. STELLWAGEN. 


WILSON & STELLWAGEN, 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WATCHES, JEWELRY, DIAMONDS, 


SILVERWARE. 


| Military Goods, and Masonic, Odd Fellows’, Knights 


of Pythias, and all other Society Regalia, 
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THE BOOK FOR WORKMEN. 
THE PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST, 


BY THEO. L. DE VINNE, 


Is not a dry collection of prices and figures. 
prices for all kinds of ordinary work, but shows how to make special 
prices for odd or complex work. It gives much valuable information 
on subjects never before touched in any treatise on typography. All 
useful facts connected with Paper, Composition, Press Work, Litho- 
graphy, Bookbinding, Electrotyping, etc., that have any direct bearing 
on prices, are treated in the most thorough manner. 

The provision of duplicate tables, one of blank and one of printed 
prices, adapts the book to any part of the country. 


It is one thing to understand printing as an art, and another to follow 
it as a business; and it is for the education of the craft in the latter re- 
spect that this Price List is intended and admirably adapted.—Spring- 
field Republican. 

I have but one objection to your book, and that is, that it makes 
out-of-the-way knowledge of the business altogether too common. It 
has cost me a good deal to qualify myself to be a foreman ; but now 
that you have published your book, every scalawag of a compositor 
who chooses, can buy one of them and read it up, and set up for a first- 
class foreman.—Zatract from a printer's letter. 


FRANCIS HART & CO., 
PUBL ISIIERS, 
63 CORTLAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


450 pages medium 12mo, fine calendered paper. 
Morocco, $5.00 


It not only gives the | 





. R. W. THING'S PATENT TYMPAN 

| oe SHEET GAUGE PIN, Patentep Juty 

N 19, 1870.—These Gauge Pins are an en- 

} > tirely new article, and supply a want 

= long felt by Job Printers, and News- 
papers worked on a Hand Press. 

They are acknowledged, by all who have used them, to be just the 
thing needed. 

The points are forced through the tyinpan sheet or sheets at the 
desired place, and after passing under the same abont three-fourths of 
an inch, the points are brought up through by pressing the fingers 
| directly over them, and forcing home the pin. 

For Cards, the pin makes an excellent side-gauge, doing away with 
the use of grippers, by detaching the card from the form with ease. 

Price, 84 cents per dozen. 

For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Phila. 


= 





THE REAL LABOR-SAVING CURVATURES. 
COMBINING GREAT ECONOMY. 
MORRIS’ PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE LINE FORMERS, 


FOR JOB PRINTERS. 


The following diagrams will show the Job Printer how the Device 
operates : 





Cloth, $4 00; | 


For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia, 


and by all Type Founders and Dealers in Printing Material. 


J. H. OSGOOD & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ROLLER COMPOSITION, 
80 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON. 


We would call the attention of Printers to the A No. 1 article of 
ROLLER COMPOSITION we have been manufacturing for the past 
three years, and are now prepared to furnish in any quantity, at 


TWENTY CENTS PER POUND. 


Our Composition is made of the BEST MATERIALS; is warranted to 





work any ink, in any weather; and, in uniform quality, is unsurpassed. | 
It is manufactured in three distinct grades, the same in quality, but 


differing in firmness, thus adapting it to any office, press, or season. 


Rollers made from it are easily kept in order, can be washed with any | 


of the materials in common use, will carry ink in any weather, do not 
lose their suction, nor crack, and are very durable. 
These excellent qualities, and its low price, render it the 
BEST AND CHEAPEST COMPOSITION 


in the market, and warrant us in ciaiming that it will give more gen. 
eral satisfaction than any other. 


We are also prepared to cast rollers at moderate prices for any of the 


presses now in use. 
AGENTS. 
M. A. SHumway, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Cincinnati Type Founpry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
COoRNWELLS, Price & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
C. T. Patserave, Toronto and Montreal. 


Full directions for casting sent with composition. | 


Figs. 1 and 4 show the Line Formers with full width channels 
quadrats being inserted to keep the interior and exterior apart for the 
| a of a line of type. 
gs. 2 and & give a clear idea of their ApyusTaBitity. Smaller 
| quadrats being inserted, the space gained is taken up as shown. 

Figs. 3 and 6 show how the interior and exterior close up and 
press together, clamping the line of type firmly. The spring of the 
braes is preserved. 

In adjusting for different sizes of type, the channel will be found 
| geometrically correct. No bent leads are required. 
All the usual Curves, not shown in the diagrams, are represented in 
| aset of eighty pieces. Price, $15. . 


.| CHAS. N. MORRIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
PATENT APPLIED FOR IN EUROPE. 
For sale by R. 8. MENAMIN, 517 and 519 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SAMUEL BINGHAM’S SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


~ Printers’ Inking Rollers, and Roller Gomposition, 


No. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE OLDEST ESTABLISHMENT IN THE UNITED STATBESB. | 


| COMPOSITION OF THE FINEST QUALITY, WARRANTED TO WORK THE STRONGEST INKS IN | 
ANY WEATHER, SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS PER POUND. 


We will give particular attention to Casting Rollers for COUNTRY NEWSPAPER AND JOB OFFICES. 
Stocks received one day will be cast and returned the following day. 
The cost of Expressage, both ways, will be more than saved by getting rid of many of the inconveniences in | 
making rollers, and the saving of the time of a man to prepare Composition. In many cases a whole day is con- 
| sumed in making a good Set of Rollers, and as much Glue and Molasses wasted as would pay for a set cast at our 
Manufactory. 








———_ —ee 


AGENTS. 
B. Taurston, Portland, Maine. RicHMoOND TyPE Founpry, Richmond, Va. 


Autines & Corry, Rochester, N. Y. G. 8. Newcoms & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MANUFACTURING DEPOT, NO. 31 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRONZE POWDERS, 


| BROCABE, GOLD, SELVER, COMPOSITION AND METAL EHAP, 


MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED BY 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 


137 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 








8 Bie 
The celebrated Bronzes of Geongz Meter & Co. are the best and cheapest now in the market, and bid defiance to competition. It only 
needs a trial to convince the most skeptical that a saving of nearly Twenty-five per cent. can be attained by purchasing either from them or their 
agent in Philadelphia, R. 8. MEnamin. 


ee 


Stones, Dry Colors, Inks, and a general assortment of Lithographic Material constantly on hand, 


THE UNDERSIGNED HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE SUPPLY OF THE 


FINEST BRONZES, WHITE AND YELLOW METAL LEAF, &C,, 


AND CAN FILL ORDERS FOR ANY QUANTITY AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 


GEORGE MEIER & CO., 
P. 0. BOX NO. 5290, NEW YORK. 








(Factories, Furth and Konigshammer, Bavaria.) 
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nINTY CRNTS 28 me) PER PODID. 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICE 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY- wo YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 




















It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 
Presses, in oll kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 
the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"SMR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINES LESS THAN ANY OTHER 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 40 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction. 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, gender this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
ee, 
References: 


a 
THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED iT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NEARLY ALL THE Printine Houses In Pariape pata, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given since December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


June Ist, 1869. 825 Warnut Street, PHILap'a. 


AGENTS. 


Auuison, Surru & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. S. 8. Mznamin, “ Printers’ Circular,” 517 Minor st., Phila. 
Wm. HAL.ey, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. G. 8. Newooms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cog, WETHERILL & Co., 607 Chestnut st., Phila. WALKER, Evans & CoasWwELL, 8 Broad st., Charleston, 8.C. 
», P. Knieut, 9 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Marper, Luss & Co., Chicago fe Chi 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. | ‘MacKe.uiar, Suitrus & JORDAN 14 Sansom st. nil. 
Coutums & McLegster, 705 Jayne st., Phila. Pgarso. & Geist, * Evening Express,” \ emeeenenee Pa. 
Hatiey & Newman, N ype Foundry, Buffalo. | Sv. Lours Tyrpz Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 7 


BIBRA OORT BARI “ses “$9989 Fameeeee” 
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 ZwLTs 
‘DESCRIPTIVE HAND-ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 


ORIGINAL IN STYLE OF ENGRAVING, COLORING, LETTERING, AND GENERAL APPEARANCE, 


AN INDEX TO EVERY MAP, AND A GENERAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE ATLAS. 


INO. 10 NOW READY. 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED AND PRINTED IN COLORS. WILL BE COMPLETED IN TWENTY-FIVE NUMBERS, AT 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, DURING THE YEAR 1872. 
THIS WILL BE THE MOST ARTISTIC, THE BEST, THE MOST RELIABLE, AND THE MOST RECENT. 
NO OTHER ATLAS IN THE COUNTRY 
CAN APPROACH IT IN 


SBSa.U PTS, FIarIteme, AWD RABIUstABIDZET ys . 


A Sample Number will be sent to any address upon receipt of Twenty-five Cents. 





ZELL’S POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Lae Besr, LATEST; ANDO CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISHED, 
IS THE ONLY 


COMPLETE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITTEN SINCE THE WAR, HENCE THE ONLY ONE GIVING ANY ACCOUNT OF THE LATE BATTLES, AND THOSE WHO 
FOUGHT THEM. 


TOTAL COST, BOUND, TO SUBSCRIBER, ONLY $32. 


A SAVING OF MOBE THAN $100 OVER OTHER SIMILAR WORKS. A FIFTY CENT SPECIMEN NUMBER, CONTAINING FORTY PAGES, WILL BE SENT 
FREE FOR TEN CENTS. 


ACENTS AND CANVASSERS WANTED. 


Sold only by Subseription. Address 


tT, ELLWOOD ZELL, 


17 AND 19 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ee Hur A egteetare 


Type Foundry an Pinter Emporium, 


HAGAR & CO., 
WO- 36 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK. 


Book, NEHws, JOB, 


ORNAMENTAL TYPE. 
PRINTING MATERIAL u EVERY DESGRIPTION, 


4sUDING 


POWER, HAND AND JOB bp os 


OF ALL POPULAR MANUFACTURERS, 
Furnished at short notice, and at Lowest Prices. 


——> + <a -e eo 


AGENCIES: 


36 AND 38 WOODWARD AVENUE, - - - DETROIT, MICH. 
532 CLAY STREET, - - - - - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ee 


ies in the printing busi r proposing to engage in it, will please send for our new and complete edition of 
= SHEROTIONS EROM SPECIMEN BOOKS,” 
Which contains most of what is useful in a printing office 


ec mm ee me 





Estimates furnished, and all inquiries relative to the business promptly and cheerfully answered. 
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LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCKWOOD’S IMPROVED ENVELOPES, 


255, 257, and 259 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Our Improved Patented Envelopes are fast s uperseding the old style, and are preferred by Printers because they make a neater 
job when printed, there being fewer thicknesses of gam and paper where the impression is made than in the old style, and consequently less 
wear upon the type, as three times as many of the new style can be printed as of the old, without injury to the form. 

The saving in type, by using this style of Envelope, will pay for several new presses every year in any office print- 
ing many envelopes. 

Our Improved Envelopes are cheaper, neater, safer, better boxed, more uniform, and more evenly gummed than any others. The 
gumming is all done by machinery, and the envelopes put up in fancy colored boxes. 

LL 
CHBEAPNESS. 

A sheet of paper that cuts 14 of the old style of Envelopes makes 16 to 1814 of our form, according to cut. Our new machine produces nearly 
four times as many in the same time as the old ones ; and as our cost of paper and labor is lees, we sell our Envelopes cheaper than the old style. 

This Engraving shows the patented plan of cutting Lockwood’s Im- 


procel Sitelapte This Engraving shows the manner of cutting the old style of En- 


velopes. 

















The Black shows the waste. See how much less loss there Is in cutting 
by the new method. 


| 
| 
| 


A clear gain of 4 to 6 Envelopes from each sheet of paper. | cutting this way than by the patented method, 
We have machinery to make over one million envelapes a day, carry a stock of TEN to TWELVE millions of Envelopes at all times, 
80 as to fill orders at once, and have a line of over SIXTY different kinds of Paper, and over SIX HUNDRED different kinds of Envelopes. 
We were the lowest bidders at the late awards of Government contracts, and have the contracts for, and are now supplying the 


UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT, UNITED STATES GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
“ “i 


The Black shows the waste. See, how much more waste is made by 


INTERIOR “ PATENT ” 
. PENSION BUREAU, we: INDIAN BUREAU, 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
And all the Custom Houses in the United States, the United States Army, and nearly all the important public institutions in the country. 
Send for price lists, discounts and sets of Samples, which will be sent free of charge to Printers and Stationers. 


W. E. & E. D. LOCKWOOD, 


For Lockwood Manufacturing Co. 
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RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS, 


PERFECTLY RULED, CUT TRUE AND SQUARE, AND PUT UP IN PACKAGES OF 500, FULL COUNT, 
READY FOR USE. 


We use the best Paper only, expressly made for us at the celebrated GREYLOCK MILLS of L. L. BROWN & CO. We confidently | 
recommend these goods as the CHEAPEST, because the best, offered to the printing fraternity. 


7 REDUCED PRICE LIST, DECEMBER, 1871. 24 
SIZES OF WHITE OR BLUE. | COLORS. Y | MONTHLY STATEMENTS 


Are ruled, » and “ same as x 
RULED BILEL-HEAPS. 119 Ib. | 14 1b. | 16 Ib. | 14 1b. “iuwtiu~e»c. = 


to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold.| “Sissise “F39 | “3 9 | s | 6 | «@ |sto Demy, 
‘ ‘ . 1 60 | 80/ 200 190. Te Cap|Fo Cap] Fo Cap) to Cap) Fe Cap] (4 Note.) 


1 
“Long Fold only, 125| 140/| 160 150 | 821.12 | | 81.40 | $1.50 | 81.85 | | $2.70 | 9225 














wer T The above prices are for single 1,000. ‘On orders for 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 








BUSINESS LETTER AND NOTE PAPERS, 


Ruled on Half Sheets, with Blank Space at head for Printing.— First Quality Papers, 





Size & Weight. | 8 Ib. Letter. | 10 Ib. Letter. | 12 Ib, Letter. | 4 Ib. Note. | 5 Ib. Note. | 6 Ib. Note. | 7 Ib. Packet Note. 
| $260 | $325 | $3.78 | $1.30 | $1.63 | $1.88 | $2.25 


We keep a full line of FIRST-CLASS WRITING AND LEDGER PAPERS: 
IMPERIAL, Rorat, DeuyY. Dovece Fzrar C2?, 
SUt?Ea-ROYal, MEDIUM, Crown. Frar-CaP. | 

As also DEMYS, FOLIOS, and FLAT-CAPS, for BLANKS, CIRCULARS, &c. 
ENVELOPES, PRINTERS’ CARDS AND BLANKS, PATENT TAGS AND DIRECTION LABELS, IN ANY QUANTITY. 
mwiINVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. .€ 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving special attention to this | 
department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


RULED PAPER FOR BOOKS OR BLANKS, 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other Mining Companies ; 
as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for completing the entire job. SATIS- 
| FACTION GUARANTEED. 





AS BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


| We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT BOOKS, MEMO. 
| RANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c., &c. 


@ Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Brank Boog FacroayY, ParPe® WaGeHOUSE ANDO RULING Rooxs, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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é&. M, COLLINS, SON &CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


CHINA, BLANKS, ENAMELED, RAILROAD AND BRISTOL BOARD GARDS, 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET AND NO. 9 DECATUR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTORY, Nos. 1151 to 1161 North Third Street, Corner of Canal. 


PRICE LIST OF SHEETS, 22x 2s. 


Per 100. Per 100. 
No. 4 White China, : ; ; i ‘ ‘ $6 00 No. 1 , ; ‘ ‘ . 4 $10 00 


RR = ' : , : ‘ . 7 00 : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 11 00 
Ts = : 3 ‘ c - ; 8 00 : , , - , 3 : 12 50 
ee * - ; - : : - : 9 50 : : é : : : 14 00 
me i‘ “ 3 ‘ , ‘ , F 13 00 | Extra No. 1 Blanks, ‘ : ; ‘ F , 9 50 
4 Colored China, . ‘ : : ‘ . 7 00 .10 Bristol, . , ; " . ‘ : 5 75 
ee. . - : . . . . 8 00 i , ' ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 6 75 
2 ; . 3 : ’ 3 11 00 ; 4 ‘ ; : ° 4 8 00 | 
Colored and White Railroad Check Blanks, : 10 50 5 ‘ . ; ‘ ‘ . ; 8 75 | 
| Colored Railroad Check Board, . - % : 17 00 | Extra No.1 Bristol, . .  . =e ° 13 00 
| No. 1 Colored Railroad, : ‘ . ‘ ; 17 00 Hig be . ‘ ‘ . . : 10 00 
| Extra No. 1 Colored Railroad, . A 4 ‘ 20 00 | A No. 2, 2-ply Bristol, ‘ ; : , ' 9 00 
| Tag Card Boards, , 3 ‘ d . . 8 00 | A No.2, 3-ply “ ° . ‘ : : : 12 00 
| Thin Colored Blanks, . d , ; ‘ ‘ 650, ANo.1,2-ply “ White or Rose Tint, F 12 00 
| Three-ply Colored Blanks, . ‘ : P ‘ 800; ANo.1,3-ply “ i" - , 15 00 
Four-ply Colored Blanks, _ . , . ° . 11 50, ANo.1,4ply “ " S ; ‘ 19 00 
. 26 Blanks, . ‘ ’ , ‘ ‘ ; 5 50 | Superfine 2-ply Bristol, s : ‘ ‘ é 13 00 
31g _ : j ; ‘ ‘ : : 675  Three-ply Tinted Bristol, . ‘ ; : . 12 00 
6 ” ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ; ; . 7 50 | Five-ply - . ; 18 00 
16 Me a . - , . ; , 8 00 | Super Double Satin ial Tinted, : f 21 00 
B " . ; ‘ n ‘ P . 8 50 | Double Satin Enameled, White, , ‘ ‘ 17 00 
4 sie 7 ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘a ‘ 8 50 | Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted, . : 15 00 | 
ie - ‘ : : z , : 9 50 Extra Porcelain, ‘ “gee , ‘ ‘ 11 50 
Opaque ” ’ : : ‘ » ‘ ‘ 11 00 | Double Thick Porcelain, . : ; ‘ ; 15 00 


No. 4 White China, 22x33, $7 50 per 100 [ No. 3 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $14 00 | No. 2 P. Blanks, 25x35, . $17 00 


CARD BOARDS FOR SHOW CARDS---22x28. 
Three-ply Colored Assorted, $12 per 100 | Two-ply Colored Red and Blue, $9 50 per 100 | White, $9 50 per 100. 


With Metal Edge, as per Special Price List. 
SHaGe's ParenrT CaHece RaiLR0ad, Crora LINED, 22x24, 833 PER 100. 
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A. M. COLLINS, SON & GO., 


WAREHOUSE, NO. 18 SOUTH SIXTH STREET,” PHILADELPHIA. 


SCALE OF SIZES. 
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PRICE LIST PER THOUSAND CARDS. 


Quality, 2 | | 4 | 44 | 5) 6&6) 7 | D 


.4 White China, ‘ . ; 65 95 80 
‘ 5 do. do. ‘ ‘ 5 10 
8 do. do. 85 
9 do. do. 80 
4 Colored do. 12 
5 do. do. 25 
8 do. do. 60 
Colored R. R. Check- Board, 50 | 
No: 1 Colored Railroad, 50 
Extra No. 1 Colored R. R., : 00 
No. 214 Blanks, I : : 85 
° 314 Blanks, 00 
“4.4 do. 
B do. 
Extra No. 1 Blanks. 
Three-ply Colored Blanks, 
Tag Card Boards, 
No. 3 Bristol, 
o <2 P 
Extra No. 1 Bristol, 
Extra No. 2 Bristol, 
A No. 2, 2-ply do. 
A No. 1, 2-ply do., White or Rose Tint 
A No. 1. 3-ply do. do. do, do. 
Three-ply Tinted Bristol, 
eee do. do. 
Super Douhle Satin Enameled Tinted, 
Double Satin Enameled, White, 
Fine Satin Enameled, White or Tinted) 
Extra Porcelain, . . | 


i 





le 





~, 


‘ 
75 
25 
12 
87 
05 
63 
00 
00 
iv 
45 


lod 
‘ 


88 
10 
25 
10 
00 


od 
fe 


00 
25 
40 
37 
00 
75 
3 00 
5 00 

00 
3 75 
3 00 
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GRAY’S FERRY PRINTING INK WORKS, 


Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C.E. ROBINSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Black and Golored Printing and Lithographic Inks, Varnishes, &e, 


QUICK DRYING INES, 


FOR NEWSPAPERS, POSTERS, BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK, BILL AND LETTER HEADS, CARDS, 
CIRCULARS, BILLS OF FARE, &c., &c. 


> 


ROBINSON'S QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION, 
For reducing the — of Printing Inks without dissolving them, or Snotenging the tenacity, gloss, and adhesive qualities requisite for pro- 
ave 


ducing well-finished p 
balsams furnish a very indi 
tical printers here and elsewhere. 


nting. This preparation is an article which printers 
e 


long felt the want of, and for which ordinary varnishes and 


rent substitute. We offer it with-confidence, it having been thoroughly tested and approved of by competent prac- 


* 


se 
PRICE LIST OF INKS, &c. 


NEWS, BOOK AND CARD INKS. 





News Ink, Power Press (in 300 Ib. bbls.) No. 1, per pound eee fe 14 
= Fast S escgecedanbaed No. 2, . 16 
9 Small Daily Papers........... No. 3, » 
. an hats sknanivanentee No. 4, ” 
» Extra Hand Presses.......... No. 5, » 

SR IS 6 ep chhoaek>inenccenuesaeas ” 

Book or Job Ink, No. 4, will not set off 1.1070 « 

o i . - Extra, No. 5, will not set off.. ne 

ris cdc binedamdinnwess sabe dotaned r pound, 
Wood Cut ‘ - Y 





QUICK DRYING INKS. 
Book Ink, per pound... ...........e.ccccececcccces 30, 40, 50, 75, 1 00 
ep ERR rr ae 5. 
Sized and Calendered Paper Ink, for Bills of Fare, 


Letter Heads, etc., per pound.................seec0s 1 00, 2 00, 3 00 
Poster Varnish, Et. ” ibbbe balan 05 babedbanbte che ptsteemiine 25 
Printer’s Varnish, iat) Tine h cdetan chido ne cadena 30, 40, 50, 60 

“« ” POPs thidkse «50th hvetbadbsere 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 





QUICK DRYING REDUCING PREPARATION. 


For Poster Inks, Nos. 0,1, per pound.............-0-.0-e eee ee eeee 50 
For Card “ * we. 8, WC gashbb abeeesoeevtcmecngh -. © 
IID CUR cocclle- cccdessccodenceniqucsanncéaet sane 2 00, 2 50, 3 00 
COLORED INKS. 
Red Ink, for Posters................. per pound.. 50, 60, 75, 1 00, 1 50 
or Dc ccisekawobdgi«s soecond = 2 00, 3 00, 4 00, 5 00 
us ae Ta ae 6 00, 8 00, 10 00 
RG noe caeadetihe eceaeks - 6 00, 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
SESS ee ea = ...--. 8 00, 10 00, 12 00 
ND BIE. ohne: cdacgeccocsee = Peres § F.C 
_ “ for Enameled Cards. 0 6—pbtvehaainnae ane 2 00 
Darts TERE, 2000: 0c co vescoverveess Ye onccssssia th 2 Oh Oe 
NN Serreresr re = ...... 5, %, 1 00, 2 00 
Dark og a eae ee Pe 7%, 1 00, 2 00 
a apr ee WE ee 1 00 
NS re eee © so. Rb basaTice wens 1 00 
Orange and Lemon Yellow Ink...... ES HS ta 70, 1 00, 1 50 
. > “ERE aes EEE. 885 50, 75, 1 00 
RMS Cie pinaen avbhbgceeeeeovue 8 eae eetageseins 7, 1 00 
BR non culsesansbaraeake esse Ss pabhexbeeunl 50 to 2 00 
Lithographic Varnishes.....)....... © |. sgeteteceransian 40 to 60 


TESTIMONIALS. 


We have used the inks manufactured by Mr. Robinson, and find them 
to be first rate in all respects.—Lewisburg (Pa.) Chronicle. 

We regard the Robinson Printing Ink, sent us some time since, by 
W. H. Bernard, t for the sale of it at Wilmington, as a very eupe- 





rior sample. It is clean and so Y riy ~~ well, and makes a neat 


and pretty impression.—. ‘ecorder. 


We are now using, in the printing of our Dai/y Post, News Ink from 
the works of C. E. Robinson, Esq., on Gray’s Ferry Road and Thirty- 
third Street, ae It is of excellent quality, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it.— Buffalo Evening Post. 


The ink that we are now using on the Star is from the works of Mr. 
C. E. Robinson, Philadelphia. e are much pleased with it, consider- 
ing it equal to any ink of the same class that we have ever used. The 
quality and price ought to recommend it to every printer.— Wilming- 
ton (N. C.) Morning Btar. 

We desire to call the attention of newspaper publishers and others to 
the by flattering notices of Mr. C. E. Robinson's printing inks, pub- 
lished in our advertising columns, and cheerfully 
its favor. We have been using it for several months, and find it every 
way ye ..in both cold and warm weather.— Washington (D. C.) 

ng Chron 


After memes testing your ink, both on job and newspaper presses, 
we can etrongly recommend it to the printers of Ontario, 
and serviceable article, superior in every way to the stock for whic 
we have been paying an exorbitant price during the past few years. 
It ie an excellent black—clear, flows freely, and ‘Listributes easily on 
the roller. ; while on poster work it dries so much faster as to render it 
an immense improvement on the oily substance which hax been in use 
heretofore. We consider it the cheapest and best article in the market. 
—Port Hope (Canada) Times. 
e —~ a Aneus, Logan & Co. are the agents in the Dominion of 
anada, 


| Morning News is printed with ink from his manufactory. 


| have unlimited confidence.— Pittsburg 
d our evidence in | 


as a or | 


Our publishing friends who want a reliable printing ink can find the 
article at the Gray’s Ferry Ink Works, advertised in to-day’s paper. 
We have tried it.— Conneautville (Pa.) Record and Courier. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention of printers to the adver- 
tisement of Mr. C. E. Robinson, Ink Manufacturer, Philadel = Ri, 
t is clean, 
well ground, and of good color, and is sold at a very reasonable price. 
In fact, it is the best ink for the price we have ever used, and we cor- 
dially add our endorsement to those in the advertisement.—Savannah 
(Ga.) News. 

We have tried most of the first-class printing inks in this country, 
and know whereof we speak, in recommending that manufactured at 
the Gray’s Ferry Printing Ink Works of Philadelphia, as superior to 
any in use. It is easily worked in all sorte of weather, is clear, clean, 
and pretty, and in many ways far ahead of inks sold at higher prices. 
We are seconded in this recommendation by our pressman, in the cor- 
rectness of whose judgment in mhtters stalning so the press room, we 
'y Gazette. 


In our advertising columns will be found a number of extracts from 
newspapers comp! menting, the Printing Ink manafactured at the 
Gray's Fecry Printing Ink Works, Philadelphia, Cs E. Robinson, pro- 
prietor. We have been using the ink manufactured at these works for 
a year past, and it has always proved satisfactory. Mr. Robinson de- 
serves the encouragement and patronage of the press, and of printers 
generally, for the following good and sufficient reasons, viz.: First. he 
was the first to put down the price of printing ink to a reasonable 
figure; second, this ink equals, if it does not surpass in quality, that of 
any other manufacturer, while his prices are as low as any other; 
third, Mr. Robinson is one of the most pleasant and accommodating 
gentlemen to deal with that we have ever met with. Besides his news- 
paper inke, he also manufactures the most superior and desirable qual- 
ities of job inks, his best ——- being unexcelled by any other 
manufactured elsewhere.— Petersburg (Va.) Index. 
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CHAS. ee. J OHNSOMN 85 Co. Ss 


Philadelphia Printing Ink 


WORKS. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES, Cor. Tenth & Lombard Sts., Philadelphia, and 59 Gold St., New York. 
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BLACK INKS. COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, per Ib. $1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz......... #1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Bluc........... ..... Me, Be 
pC Re ae ee 50c, 75c, $1 | Purple Ink, per oz......... 50c, $1.50, 2.00 | Green, poster. . i, 75e, $1 
Adame or Pc ‘er Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2 90 | Lake, perlb.............. ...... . $5, 10.00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark.. 1.50, 2.00 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... ... 50c, 75c | Fine ‘hed, sickens veces $3. 5.00, 10.00 Yellow, Lemon, Deep, or Orange. 1.50, 2.00 
ES ae ere 30c | Red, for paper. . Ral nti ae . $2, 2.50 es for posters. . Te, $1 
News and Poster Ink.............. lfc, We, We | Red, for posters lel enebeded Boe, The, 1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color....... $1, 2.00 
Printers’ Varnish.............. .50c to $1.00 | Bine “* < SOc. T5e, $1 | Tints of all Shades ...... .- $1, 1.50, 2.00 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. $2.50 to 3.50 | Fine Light and Bronze Blue. .......$1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks. . 1, 1.50, 2.00 


Lithographic Inks and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib. .. | $2, 2.50, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 
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GE ORG xE MATHER’S SONS 


BLAGK AND GOWORED PRINTING INKS, VARNSHRS ETS, 


OFFICE, 62 JOHN STREET, New York. 


4P xy, 







Wi 











BLACK INKS. } COLORED INKS. COLORED INKS. 
Card or Wood Cut Ink, perlb.$1, 2.00, 3.00, 5.00 | Carmine Ink, per oz........... $1, 2.00 | Ultramarine Blue..................... 
YR SR pei Re ee 50c, T5c, $1 | Purple iat, ed RS ae Bde, $1. 50, 2.00 | Green, poster................ 
Adams or Power Press Cut Ink ...75c, $1, 2.00 | Lake, yt me ty Souk bows piece édes cathode $5, 10. 00 | Green, Fine Light and Dark , 
Book and Fine Book Ink.......... 40c, 50¢, T5e Fine Red, ae _ eae nepaen sited $3, 5. 00, 10.00 | ¥ ellow, Lemon, Dee p, or Orange. 1. 
IEEE a5 5 ccpevtccevee i. ancker eR OS Se ae 2, 2.50 “ for | posters 
News and Poster Ink.................. Wc, 2e | Red, for posters eo 50c, Tc, $1, 1.50 | Gold Size, White or Gold Color 
Printers’ Varnish..................50¢ to $1. 00 | Blue “* 12, BOC, Te, $1 | Tints of all Shades ...... 
Printers’ Poster Varnish, per gal. . $2.50 to 3. 50 ' Fine Light and Bronze Blue........ $1.50, 2.00 | Brown and Sienna Inks........... 


Lithographic Inks. and Varnishes. 


Lithographic Inks, per Ib....$2, 2.00, 3.50, 4.50 | Lithographic Varnish.............. 60c to 80c. | Lithographic Colored Inks at fair prices. 


Add 20 per cent. to the LABEL Price of all Inks. The following scale will show the Label Prices 
and the Selling Prices: 








LABEL PricE, 25 50 40 50 75 1.00 ‘ 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 5.00 10.00 
SELLING Price, 3) 36 48 560 90 1.20 1.50 1.80 2.40 3.00 8.60 6.09 12.00 
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THE ANSON HARDY CUTTING MACHINE WORKS 


——<+-2P oer 


REDUCED PRICES. 


~7eoer 


THE ANSON HARDY IMPROVED CARD CUTTER. 


The Rotary Knife is moved by rack and pinion, together with running on a flat beam, which keeps the knife always up to its work; it ena- 
bles this machine to be used for cutting the heaviest cardboard with perfect ease and rapidity. 

It aleo has a drawer to catch the stock when cut; all of these points make this machine a very desirable one for those using heavy stock. 

It has also the Combined Iron and Wood Table, and the all-steel knives. 


SIZE, 28 INCHES IN CLEAR. PRICE, 838. BOXING. &2. 


———___—_—__+-s ee __- 


HARDY’S IMPROVED RUGGLES CARD CUTTERS, 


These machines are made with our latest improvements for operating the rotary knife, with the string on the back of it, leaving the front 
clear to see and handle the sheet while being cut. 

The 25-inch machine has an iron bed, and the 30-inch has the combined iron and hard wood table, while all our machines have both the 
rotary and straight knives, ALL 8TEEL. 

These iraprovements make this machine the most popular of its kind in the market. 


PRICE, —5 INCH, $85; SOINCH, $40. 
BOXING AND CARTAGE, $2. 





IMPROVED 


IBON FRAME PAPER CUTTERS. 


(BIGELOW PATENT.) 
28 inch, Printers’ Favorite, - - $80 
80 inch, ~ = - - ~ - $60 
BOXING AND CARTAGE, 75 CENTS. 


BR. S. MENAMIN, 


517 anv 519 Mino@ ST@EeeEr., 
PHILADELPHIA., PA. 


For Sale by 
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THE PRINTERS’ ENGINE, 


BAXTER’S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINE, 


« MANUFACTURED BY 


COLT’S ARMS COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS AT FAIRS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1869 AND 1870. 


THEY ARE PERFECTLY SAFE 
FROM FIRE AND EXPLOSION. 


It is a complete machine, having 


BOILER, 
FURNACE, 
NO EXTRA INSURANCE TO : 
PAY. | , _— 


SAFETY VALVE, 
THE BEST SMALL 


POWER ENCINE 


IN THE WORLD. 


GOVERNOR, 
WATER COCKS, 


HEATER, 


STEAM GAUGE, 
SIZES FROM 2 TO 10-HORSE POWER. 


in fact, everything ready to connect with water 

pipe and chimney flue, and will yield more 

The Largest Size Occupies but Canes power, with a given amount of fuel, than any 
4 1-2 feet floor space. a engine ever made. 





ENGINE READY FOR USE. 
WE FULLY GUARANTEE THEM AS ABOVE. 


sooo 


SIZE, SPEED, WEIGHT, AND PRICE LIST OF BAXTER’S STEAM ENGINE, 1871. 


Horse Power. |Size of Cylinder. Size of Pulley. Revolutions, 





¥ "Floor Space. ~ Height c over all. | Total “Weight. 
Two (2) 3in. x 4in. 4in. x 9in. 300. 24 feet. ’ | 1280 pounds. 8500 
| 
| 





Three (3) 4in. x 43¢in. Sin. x 12in. 266. —_— 2 2130 6715 
Five (5) 5in. x 5in. | 63gin. x 14in. 240. 355 “* 2 8150 8715 
Eight (8) 6in. x 6in. Tin. x 16in. 200. 7 4. Oe . 3750 | 4075 
Ten (10) Tin. x Tin. 8win. x Win. 170. 44 * g 4300 1250, : 


The Price includes Furnace, Boiler, Engine, Heater, Water Bottom, Gus ms Cocks, Safety Valve, Steam. Valve, Governor Valve, Pump, Blow- 
off Cock, Smoke Jacket, Smoke Pipe Elbow and Steam "Guage. In short, it ** self-contained machine,’ ’ ready to set up and run immediately. 


For further particulars, address 


WM. D. RUSSELL, Presiden THE BAXTER STEAM ENCINE co., 


PETER T. SPEER, Treasurer. - 18 PARK PLACE, N. Y-; 


HY. A. TWEED, Secretary. | ¢ 
OR THE FOLLOWING AGENTS: 
cuss, H. SMITH, 135 N. Third Street, Philadelphia. ‘ SKINNER, LEARY & LINDSLEY, 25 Lawrence St., Newark, N. J. 
EO. H. STOVER & CO., 7% Water Street, Pittsburg, Pa. CAMERON, BARCLAY & CO., Charleston, 8. C. 
TRIPP EDDY & CO., 92 and 94 Milk Street, Bostan, Mass. R. FINDLAY’S SONS, Macon, Ga. 
COLT’S ARMS Cco., Ha tford, Ct. . 8. HUNT & CO., 185 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
FRANK DOUGLASS, Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. E. B. BEACH, West Meriden, Conn. 
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“The Strongest, 


Most Durable, 


Most Compact, 


and Simple 


of Presses.”’ 


Thorough Distribution, 
Square Impression, 
Impression Adjuster, 
Impression Throw-off, 
Roller Throw-off, 


Changeable Fountain. 


Merritt GAL_Ly, INVENTOR. 


A FEW OPINIONS FROM THOSE HAVING THEM IN USE. 


‘“*In the first place, the hine is the i tion of a thorough practical 
printer ; one who has had a wide experience in fine job printing, en- 
graving, and practical engineéring.”"—Rowell’s Newspaper Reporter. 

* Your UNIVERSAL is, in every way, satisfactory.".—Munroe & Metz, 
New York City. 

‘We are happy to state that it works to our entire satisfaction.”—W. 
8. Robison & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

“*T am entirely satisfied with it.”"—H. Gerrodette, Foreman “ Aldine” 
Press Room, Jas. Sutton & Co., New York. 

“T can truly say that my most extravagant hopes have been fully 
realized.”’--J. Stahl, Lockport, N. Y. 

“The half-medium UNIversaL gives us entire satisfaction.”"—W. 
H. Mathews, Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle. 

‘* Any of our friends who contemplate buying a press, would do well 
to call and see the little fellow work.’’—Des Moines (Iowa) Plain Talk. 

“The latest improvements are all combined in the UNrversa.”’— 
Macon (Ga.) American Union. 


“We find from actual test that it accomplishes everything claimed 
for it.."—W. H. Beach & Son, Rochester, N. Y. 





** It has certainly more good ‘ points’ about it than any other jobber 
we have ever used or examined.”’—Pearsol & Geist, Lancaster, Pa. 

“With this press I do all the presswork of the Patent Office specifi- 
cations, some 150 to 200 forms per week ; i. ¢., this machine does press- 


| work for thirty-five compositors.’”’-—Wallace A. Bartlett, Asst. Foreman 


in charge Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

** We have had your UNIVERSAL press running for about three weeks, 
and are much pleased with ite performance. We wish you to ship us 
immediately one half-medium, complete.”—H. 8. Crocker & Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

“It works to my entire satisfaction.”—J. Geo. Cramer, Rochester, 
we 

* I have found such extraordinary qualities in your press, that I am 
bound to recommend it to the craft.’’-—L. W. Brant, Rochester (N. Y.) 
Volksblatt. 

‘“We believe it has no equal among presses of ite class...—R. 8. 
Lewis, Publisher Batavian, Batavia, N. Y. 

“It must be admitted that this is the most thorough distribution 
ever attained on any job press.”’—’7'ypographic, Boston. 

‘**T am perfectly satisfied with it."—D. G. Swan, Havana, II]. 


Descriptive Circular sent on application. 


HAMILTON 


& McNEAL, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Furnace Street, corner Brown's Race, Rechester, N. ¥. 
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A. & B. NEHWBURY’S 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


-—_—__ +2 oe C—O 


TMPROVED COUNTRY NEWSPAPER PRESS. 





Great improve- 
ments have been 
made in this Press 
within the last few 
months, making it 
one of the most de- 
sirable Presses in 
use; being more 
compact, de a’ 
the sheet printe 
side up, eside: 
other pin tg 
yoeead: one it is . 

heapest Press in 
the market. Will 
print Book, News- 
paper and Job work, 
n the best style; 
runs easy ; not liable 
to get out of repair, 
and may be run by 
hand at from 800 to 
1,000 impressions 
per hour, and by 
steam from 1,000 to 
1,200. 


Price, bed 31 by 46 
inches 1,000 





This includes 
Blankets, Roller 
Molds, Tapes, 
Wrenches, Boxing 
and Setting-up in 
any State east of the 
Mississippi River. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Dansvi1_g, N. Y., Nov. 16, 1870. 
Messrs. A. & B. poy H 
GENTLEMEN :—I have had in my office in use for the last ten years, one 
of your Cylinder Presses. Itis ready for a job at any time, and does 
splendid work, never having got out of order. 
Very truly yours, F. G. ROBBINS. 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., May 19, 1870. 





Messrs. A. &. B. Newbury: 
I am running the first Newspaper Press you ever built. It is a firet- 
rate press yet. 
Respectfully yours, GEO. W. HEATON. 
IMPROVED PAPER CUTTER. 
We have just remodeled our Paper Cutters, and furnish them with Iron 
Frames of most beautiful design, and warrant them good. 
Price, packed for delivery 


PROOF PRESSES.—Iron Bed and Roll, varnished hard wood bodies, 
and carved pattern iron legs. 
Price, 83¢ by 28, with frame 
836 by 28, without frame 


LEAD CUTTERS, Spring Handles 
COMPOSING STICKS, Our Improved, $1.50, and upwards, according 
to size; Common Screw, $1.40, and upwards. 


Address 
A. & B. NEWBURY, 


Coxsackie, New York. 























| Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co.: 
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Unrivalled in Excellence of Workmanship---Unequalled in Strength and Durability. 


POTTER’S 


POWER PRINTING PRESSES. 


OFFICE, 10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK---MANUFACTORY, NORWICH, CONN. 


A 


TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING PRINTERS. 


Boston, December 14, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—The Presses are all in good running condition, and good enough for anybody. As the matter now stands, I think I have five 
(5) of the best Drum Cylinder Presses in the world. 


Messrs. C. Potter, Jr. & Co. ;: Boston, December 13, 1870. 
GENTLEMEN :—Permit me, an entire stranger to you, and unsolicited, to let you know the great pleasure I have enjoyed in witnessing the 
wonderful and admirable workmanship of five of your Cylinder Printing Presses recently put up in the office of A. M. Lunt, in this city. Having 
been in ay business for over forty years, I feel an interest in any advancement toward perfection in the art of printing ; and [ can truly 
_ say I have, for the first time in my long experience, seen the first perfect —s press. Allow me to congratulate you on your success, and to 
say that defeets in aiJ other presses are in yours entirely obviated, and you have my best wishes for that prosperity in business which your 
genius justly entitles you to. Yours, very truly, J. H. FARWELL. 


“soo; 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 20x25 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,275 No. 4, 82x50 inch. inside Bearers, Extra Heavy, $2,700 
No. aa” “ Extra Heavy, 1,475 No. 5, 34x52 “ ” ‘ss ss " ,900° 
No. 24x30 “ ” “:~ 35900 No. 6, 40x54 “ * - “ a 8,200 
No. 95x35 “ “ “ 2,000 No. . A 40x60 “ “ “ce “ “ 3,500 
No. 38, 81x46 “ * “2,500 ‘ 
EXTRA HEAVY PRESSES, FOUR ROLLERS COVERING A FULL FORM. 
No.1, 24x30 inches inside Bearers, . . . $2,200 No. 3, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . 4 $3,100 
No.2, 25x85 “ . eer: No. 4, 32x48 “ s es 3,300 
Counter Shaft, 2 Hangers, 2 Cone Pulleys, and 1 Driving Pulley, $50. Boxing and Cartage, No. 0, $25; other sizes, $50. 
Each Press is Furnished with RUBBER BLANKET, SET.OF WRENCHES, SCREW DRIVER, 2 ROLLER MOLDS, and 2 SETS OF ROLLER STOCKS. | 


© POTTER, JR. & CO. 


TERMS CASE. No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
C. POTTER, JR. ALL MACHINERY SHIPPED FROM THE SHOP, AT NORWICH, CONN. J. F. HUBBARD. 





T 
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THE BEST COUNTRY PRESS EVER MADE FOR THE PRICE. 


POTTER'S IMPROVED COUNTRY PRESSES | 
For Newspaper and Joh Work, | 











¢ ote 


. acc 

The above engraving is a correct representation of our Improved Country Newspaper and Job Press. Its general superiority of build; its 
greatly increased weight and strength; the several patented features introduced within the past few years; the superiority of its distribution, 
and correctness of register; the ease and facility with which it is worked by hand power, and its general neatness as a Printing Press, taken 
together, leaves little to be said in its favor to the intelligent craft for whose special convenience it has been constructed. While getting up a 
press calculated to meet ail the wants of the Country Publisher, at a price within his means, we have carefully preserved in their perfection the 
several working parts. The finger motion, the combined distributions, and the improved fountain, all work with the smoothness and reliability 
of the same parts in the highest-priced presses built, giving a clearness and evenness of impression that cannot be excelled, and our country 
friends can purchase with entire confidence. z 

In the following scale it will be seen that we build two sizes, in order to meet the requirements of smaller or larger newspapers ; also, that 
we build all sizes with the rack and screw as well, thus enabling us to meet the views of those who prefer that distribution to the combined 
table and cylinaer. 

While the Press is made so as to be worth many hundred dollars more to the printer than heretofore—in its increased strength, its superiority 
of workmanship and consequent durability, its increased rolling and distribution, its perfection of register, and the greater perfection of all its 
parts—though adcing largely to the cost of construction, YET THE PRICE HAS NOT BEEN ADVANCED. With all these improvements of construc- 
tion and size of machine, we hope to meet the wants of the trade generally. 


CVER FOUR HUNDRED OF OUR PRESSES IN USE! 


SIZES AND PRICES: 
TABLE AND CYLINDRICAL DISTRIBUTION. RACE AND SCREW DISTRIBUTION. 
HAND POWER. | HAND POWER. 
No. 8, 81x-6 inchesinside Bearers, . . . $1,200 No. 8, 31x46 inches inside Bearers, . . . $1,450 
No, 4, 82x50 “ " . « « £800.) Ne 4. 8008“ “ 4. ete ty eee 


For Steam Power, extra, $50. Boxing and Cartage, $50. 


Each Press is furnished with Wrenches, two Roller Molds, and nine Roller Stocks for Table Press, and Six Stocks 
for Rack and Screw. 


C.. POTTER, JR. & CO., 





Terms Cash. 
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DEGENER & WHEILER’S 
“LIBERTY’’ CARD AND JOB PRESSES, 


23 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF CENTRE. NEW YORK. 
First Premium World’s Fair, London, 1862, and Paris Exposition, 1867. 


Tue SvpscriBers respectfully solicit the attention of Proprietors and Superintendents of Printing Establishments to a brief descriptiom Jf 
their JOB and CARD PRINTING MACHINE, invented and patented by Freep. Orro Degenren. 

Tue CoMBINATION OF PrincrPLes in this popular Press are tue result of over sixteen years’ experience in constructing and building many 
different kinds of tperens| Machines in general use. 

The CLEARNESS AND DISTINCTNESS OF IMPRESSION On Visiting and Business Cards, Circulars, Letter or Bill Heads, etc.; the Perrrct Dis- 
TRIBUTION of the Ink; the Accuracy oF ReatsTER of every weap wap of PRINTING IN COLORS; and the Factuitry and Speep with which 
po be propelled by treadle, without wearying or distracting the attention of the operator from feeding or piling his sheets, cannot be ex- 
ceed, 

Their Smrpiiciry AND StRENGTH oF ConsTRUCTION are proof against any ordinary accident, and nothing but the grossest carelessness can 
put them out of order. A buy of but little experience can run them with ease, and produce the Fingst CLass or WorK; and where steam is 
used it can readily be attached at a nominal cost. . 

The extensive sale of these Presses, and the continually increasing orders for them, made it necessary to extend our Manufactory, as well as 
to increase our facilities by the construction of SpeciaL MACHINERY to expedite the building of the same—which enables us to duplicate any 
part of our presses in case of accidental breakage. 


The following are the Advantages of this Press over all others: 


Srmwpricity or Construction, DURABILITY, AND STRENGTH OF BuILD—in which the Best MATERIALS are used; Base In RuNNiNG;: the 
ABILity To Print A Form as Lance As CAN BE LOCKED UP IN THE CHASE; CONVENIENCE OF “Makine Reapy,” ApJUsTING, OR CLEANING ; 
facility of Corrective A Form witHout REMOVING IT FROM THE Ben, as it can be brought into nearly a horizontal position. 

Three Rollers may be used for Inking a Form. These are held in Stationary FLxTuRgEs, wiTHOUT Sprines, and are readily removed by 
the onerator witout soiling hie fingers. 

Size No. 2 has a SPectaL ARRANGEMENT for Printing Cards, by means of which Cards are dropped into a box below, or may at will be re- 
tained on the Platen for examination. 

While the impression is being taken, the Form, the Platen, and the Ink Distributing Table are brought before the eye of the operator; and 
the Inking Rollers are always in sight. 

The face of the Bed never moves beyond the vertical line, therefore no type can drop out. 

The Fly-Wheel may run either way without altering the working of the Press. 


TITIE SPEED IS ACCORDING TO THE ABILITY OF THE OPERATOR, FROM 1,000 TO 2,500 PER HOUR. 
~s-<- 
SIZES AND PRICES OF THE “LIBERTY” PRESS: 
No. 2.—Card and Cireular Press, 7<11 inches inside Chase, . . . . . . . . . . $250.00 Boxing, $6.00 
No. 8.—Quarto-Medium, 1015 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, . . . . . . 425.00 
No. 4.—Half-Medium, 1319 inches inside Chase, with Fountain, ..... . =. 550.00 
Steam Fixtures for either size, $20. 
Fountain and Fountain Fixtures for No. 2 Press, extra, $25. 
(2 Three Chases, two sets of Roller Stocks, one Roller Mold, one Hand-Roller, and two Wrenches go with each Press. garg 
DEGENER & WEILER, 
23 Chambers Street, Corner of Centre, New York. 
MANUFACTORY—DE ancy, Tompkins, AND MAnGex STREETS. 




















DENNISON @ CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCHANDISE TAGS AND PATENT SHIPPING TAGS, | 


632 CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF SEVENTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


— LIST PRICE LIST 











DENNISON’S 


| DENNISON’ S ae 
SHIPPING TAGS, 


SHIPPING TCS. 


‘Printing Extra. 
With STRINGS 50c, extra. 


$2.25 per 1000. 5 











$2.50 per 1000. ney | $2.50 per 1000. 


























$3.00 per 1000. 








$3.50 per 1000. 











$3.75 per 1000, 








$4.00 per 1000, 











$4.75 per 1000. 











$5.50 per 1000. 


Lo | 





$2.75 per 1000. 





is 








$3.00 per 1000. 











$3.50 per 1000. 











$3.75 per 1000. 











$4.25 per 1000. 





= 











$5.00.per 1000. 
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SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS. 




















CHARLES MAGARGE & CO., 
PAPER, and PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS, 


WAREHOUSE, 30, 82 anv 84 Sovrm Srixruw STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER TO THE TRADE THE FOLLOWING: 


MAP, PLATE AND PRINTING PAPERS. 
Copper Plate Paper various sizes and weights. 
Tinted Plate Paper - * 
Lithograph and Map Paper 
Sizcd and Super Calendered Paper. 
Card Paper 
Prin ting Paper of all grades 
Manilla and Hardware Papers 
Hardware and Manilla, in rolls. 
Tympan Rolls, 24, 25, 28, 30, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inch, 
Drafting Paper, in rolls, 36 and 40 inch. 
Fine Glazed Colored Papers, all sizes and weights. 
Colored Papers suitable for Posters. 


BLANK BOOK PAPERS. 
COMPRISING BEST MAKES OF THE FOLLOWING SIZES: 
23x31, 65 Ibs. 


“ 


“ 


Imperial 
Sup. Royal 
eae 19x24, 45 Ibs. 
Medium 18x23, 25, 30, 32, and 36 Ibs. 
» 22, 24, 26, and 28 Ibs. 
19x24, 24 Ibs., and 19x23, 21 Ibs. 





18x26, 25 Ibs. 
173¢x243¢, 18 and 20 Ibs. 
17x22, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, and 24 Ibs. 
15x19, 20, and 22 Ibe. 
14x17, 12, 14, 16, and 18 Ibs. 
dnithh enon dake’ 13x16, 12 and 13 Ibs. 
12x15, 9 lbs. 


CAP, LETTER, NOTE, AND BLOTTING PAPERS, &c. 


Folded Cap, plain and ruled, various weights. 

Flat and Folded Quarto Post, plain and ruled, various weights. 

Folded Note, plain and ruled, various weights. 

Packet and Commercial Post, plain. 

Packet Note, plain and ruled. 

Engine Sized apers, 1714 x28, 30 Ths. 
. “ " 16x26, 20, 22, 24, and 26 Ibs. 

17x22, 1% Ibs. 

Envelope Paper, 20x25, 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 30, 35, and 40 Ibs. 

Blotting Paper, 19x24, 40, 60, 70, 80, 100, and 120 Ibs. 

Tissue Paper, white and colored. 

Bond Papers, various sizes. 

Press Boards, 26x40, 24x38, and 24 by 29. 


“ “ “ 


TRUNK BOARDS, TAR BINDERS’ BOARDS, BONNET BOARDS, STRAW BOARDS, SOFT BINDERS’ BOARDS. 
PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS—Imported and Domestic Rags, Bleaching Salts, Wire Cloths, Feltings, Ultramarine. 
Papers made to Order at Short Notice, at our Wissahickon and Hanwell Mills. 


CHARLES MACARCE & CO. 














